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A Prayer for Freedom 
By W. E. Killough 


ORGIVE, O Lord, the evil heart 
That dared to spurn thy proffered aid, 
And ‘from thy chosen path depart 
To follow. plans blind reason made. 


Forgive the fretful, self-willed child 

That cried for freedom, nor would see 
That every bond my wrath reviled 

Was thy strength choosing. good for me, 


Forgive me, Lord! I would not live 
Without-thy wisdom’s constant.aid. 
,O have thew mercy! do not give 
. The poor blind freedom that I prayed. 


Forgive the prayer, and grant instead 
Freedom to walk where Jesus trod, 

And help me by that Freedom ied 
To will and work the will of God. 








An Index to the contents of. The Sunday School 
Times for 1911, both general and classified by depart- 
ments, by titles, and by authors, giving also titles and 
authors of books noticed, may be had from The Sun- 
day School Times Company for ten cents. 
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Do We Really Believe in Christ ? 

Do you expect Christ to keep you this day from 
sinning ? Most of us expect him to save us from the 
death-penalty ‘of our sins. But what about our sin- 
ning? A missionary from India.said .to a group of 


young people that one of the questions a missionary 
ought to answer is this : ‘* Do you know what it is to 
be saved from sinning as well as saved from sin ?’’ 
And until one knows, this missionary testified, he had 
better not go into the mission field, for he will have 
no. message for the non-Christian world. Nor have 
we any. message for the ‘‘Christian’’ world right 
about us until we know, Christ cam keep us in com- 
plete victory over our known sins, Do we believe in 
him, or.not? Is our belief only of the head, or are 
we letting him work this miracle in our lives every 


moment ? P 
** if: You’re Only Careful!” . 


It is not possible to be safely careful with sin. 
The folly of supposing that it is is well brought out in 
a forceful advertisement of a cleaning fluid, ‘‘Car- 
bona,’’ which is said to be non-inflammable. The 
advertisement reads : ‘*A bottle of gasolene stood on 
a kitchen shelf. Over it was an electric bell. Some- 
body outside the house rang the bell, and the spark 
of its: contact-breaker, exploded the gasolene. And 
still..some folks say that. gasolene is safe, if you're 
only careful.'’ So say some folks about the harm- 
lessness of a little gossip, or criticism, or other 
‘*trifling’’.practises which may burst into flame at 
any.moment. ‘If you're only careful’’ is no safe- 
guard against tolerated sin. We are safe from sin 
only wher it is wholly outside us. 


x 
Better Than Christ’s Blessings 


11). Let us not make:a Christ of any of Christ's bless- 
ings. It is perilously.easy to do so. One who has 
once tasted the joy of the Lord, through such a yield- 
ing up of the whole life to Christ's mastery as enabled 
Christ to flood the very being with himself, has had 
an experience that is sweeter and more precious than 
anything else granted to human life. And when, 
through some act of disobedience or unfaith, that joy 
passes, one’s whole being may cry out for it in an 


< 


‘ 


agony of intolerable longing. It will not return that 
way. For even the joy of the Lord is not a werthy 
end in itself. It is an accompaniment of Christ's un. 
hindered fulness in the life, it is a result of the doing 
of Christ's will, it is a blessing conferred . by Christ : 
but it is not Christ. Only as we seek Christ and his 
will can we hope to know his joy; and we must be 
entirely ready to yield to him and do his will to -the 
foregoing of joy forever if he should ask this. - Paul 
was ready to be accursed from Christ if that would 
serve Christ's cause, And Paul must have known 
Christ's joy as few men have known it, because 
he worshiped and served Christ, not joy... So of 
peace, and faith, and fruit-bearing, and: -every 
other blessing which is the exclusive accompaniment 
of Christ-filled lives: we must constantly watch and 
pray against their usurping the place, in our desires or 
aims,, of Him who is better than any of his blessings. 


** Christ ! I am Christ’s! and let the name suffice you, 
Ay, for me too he greatly hath sufficed: .. . 
Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ."’ 


a . 


Sympathizing with Jesus 

Those whe. are strongest. need the strength of|our 
sympathy. It has been well pointed’ out that, just 
because some persons are so strong and helpful to ail 
about them, we seldom think of their need: of sympa- 
thy. Being peculiarly cut off from: sympathy, they 
are peculiarly in need of sympathy ; and we should 
freely give them what they so freely give others. And 
have we realized that even the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
fount of life and sympathy for the whole world, craves 
and needs our sympathy ?. To sympathize is to suffer 
with. Christ has called us to be his -fellow-workers. 
We cannot become such unless ‘his desires, his pur- 
poses, his heart-hunger for the world, are fully our 
own ; unless as he suffers, we suffer ;. unless we show 
him that we understand his needs, his longings, and 
suffer with him until they be fully met by the com- 
plete redemption of this world for which he has died 
and we with him. Are we giving Jesus our sympathy ? 
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‘Unrequired Heroisms 


HEN one is awakened to ‘the. need of moral 
effort, it is immensely desirable that he should 
know what is required of him and what is not. 

For tt fs one of the paradoxes of the spiritual Jife that 
men will often try to go beyond God’s demands by 
doing things that he has never commanded, while at 
the'same time they can hardly be gotten to do some 
of those lesser things and easier things upon which 
his commands lay great emphasis, Heathenism is 
full of things which would be heroism if only they 
were of any use to anybody, or if God had ever asked 
for them. In the things he endures and the pains he 
takes to himself, the heathen man often goes far 
beyond anything that is required in the words of 
Jesus. . 

So there seem to be these two things at work at the 
same time in most of us, namely, the desire to outdo 
God's commands,.and plain disobedience to what he 
has commanded. Whois there of us who does not 
like to take his own way in some matter which seems 
to him quite small and unimportant, but about which 
God's-word is express and reiterated, and then think 
up some grand effort in his own imagination which 
Guite goes beyond anything that has yet been done? 
What is asked of us often seems so unimportant and 
trite and familiar that we feel it will almost do itself. 
But unfortunately these commands do not get obeyed 
with the richness and readiness one would suppose. 
As he sits at ease and neglecting some very plain and 
familiar obligation, how- natural it is for a man to 


weave out of his own imagination vast programs for 
setting the world ahead. That they are programs, 
however, which have no existence or approval or 
recognition in the mind of God, may not occur to 
him. 

People who have united themselves with no church, 
and have never submitted themselves to the strain and 
test which life and work with our fellows always in- 
volves, will often be found wishing to heal the wounds 
of Christendom offhand and make all the churches 
splendidly one. Many who consider foreign missions 
as almost beneath contempt are often found. wishing 
that they could take hold of this old world with the 
Rocky Mountains in one hand and the Himalayas in 
the other, and give it a good shaking up and reforma- 
tion. No doubt the world needs some such shaking 
up. The dimensions of our wish are heroic, but the 
outcome of it is pigmy. That the thing will be ac- 
complished there can be no doubt, but it will be done 
mainly by a host of individually unimportant folks 
who are not above doing the small things toward it 
which are the only things commanded. Mark Twain 
has well expressed our natural bent for making the 
world over by his aphorism : ‘*To do good is noble, 
but to show others how to do good is nobler and no 
trouble.’’ 

At length it dawns upon us that obedience is a large 
and prolific thing, Then we discover that the smaller 
we are the more surely we shall be found wishing to 
do something a little larger than has ever been done 
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yet. The more we are weakened through neglect of 
prayer, the more likely we are to be planning some 
large stroke of service which will more than make up 
for it. Always are we planning to do more than God 
asks, but proving unequal to the tranquil, temperate, 


steady, possible things which are all he asks, Often, 


too often, the man who has long since counted 
his vows of Christian service as antiquated is found 
plotting an entire reconstruction of society. Men who 
have been faithless in their own homes and unequal 
to the daily cost of the obligations which they have 
assumed, are out proclaiming with sanguineness and 


authority just what the world needs to turn it into a 


social Eden. What can be expected of such a state 
of things when we listen to every latest talker without 
a word said about what right he has to speak? 

In his earlier days Peter was a master-hand at un- 
He would go with his Master to 
prison or to death. Though all others should forsake 
him, yet would not he. He would always be there to 
stand between his Master and any possibility of the 
Cross. Any large thing which was never asked of 
him, like organizing the apostolic company and tak- 
ing the headship of it, he would willingly do ; but from 
day to day the rest of the company found it very diffi- 
cult to get Peter to do anything to strengthen them. 
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Minor offices Peter felt would fill themselves, which 
is just what they will not do. He could not conceive 
of the uses of obscurity and the serviceableness of the 
men who could efface themselves. \, And it‘was beyond 
Peter to conceive what his \Lord was thinking of When 
Jesus likened His own influence to something so small 
as a grain of wheat, which needed death before it 
could be a force in the wofld,) 4. 1's 

What hath the Lord required of thee, after all? It 
is always something simple, near at hand, possible 
not to a few merely, but to every human heart. And 
how often we have neglected and: refused just what 
God required and our fellows most needed, the pass- 
ing kindness, the little. sacrifice, the. notice which cost 
us little but was priceless for its timeliness, in order, 
as we thought, to render them some more ambitious 
service, the chance for which never came., A word 
with Christ in private prayer : it would have been all 
the heroism he desired of us, that we should have 
believed, amid all the showy things of the world, that 
this might be greater than: any of them. But we were 
bent on some large general uplift,.and felt that this 
little thing could be done any time. But it could not 
be done that way. Each time it required heroism 
to believe in it. It is most heroic to do what is com- 
manded us, ; 





Does Satan Send Bereavement? 


One of the greatest seeming mysteries of this life 
is the crushing sorrow that often comes into lives that 
aré apparently in no way responsible for this. Is 
there any solution of the mystery? Is there any com- 
fort that is sure and satisfying? What shall we say, 
for example, of such an experience as a Mississippi 
reader tells of in the following letter? 

A fond young mother, while on a visit of condolence to a 
friend, bad her own baby boy (whom she had never neglected 
one hour) in some mysterious way fatally poisoned. She says, 
**God did not take my baby. It is the work of Satan. Had 
my bey died a natura death, I might learn to bear it.”’ 

Is Satan ever the author of bereavement ? 
everything ? 

Satan. can do nothing to mankind except by the 
permission either of God alone, or of God and man. 
And God, who is all-powerful, and who could com- 
pletely destroy Satan and his works to-day if he 
pleased, is love: always love, and all-loving, There- 
fore whatever Satan does against us is permitted by a 
God who loves us; and it is permitted because God 
in his love knows that it is best for us that Satan 
should be thus permitted to work against us, 

Satan may cause bereavement ; the Scripture record 
of Job's afflictions plainly teaches this. When a man 
at the instigation of Satan murders the father of a 
family, that affliction has been Satan's work. But 
Satan cannot cause bereavement save by the, permission 
of God ; the Bible also plainly teaches this, _There- 
fore God és in every such bereavement, in the sense 
that he permits it, but always and only in expression of 
his love. On the other hand, there is no reason to 
suppose that all bereavement is caused by Satan. 
Much of it evidently comes direct from the loving 
hand of God himself. 

But whether bereavement is direct from a loving 
God, or is from Satan because permitted by a loving 
God, what is to be our attitude toward this lovidg 
heavenly Father after the sorrow has come? If we 
turn in bitterness and rebellion against God, Satan 
succeeds in his attack then, whether the bereavement 
was from Satan or not. If we turn in unwavering trust 
to the Father whose love is so great that he will not 
spare us even from suffering if he sees that it is best 
that we should suffer, Satan’s attack is defeated, and 
we let God enrich us through the fire of affliction as 
he could not have done without this. ‘To them 
that love God, a/# things work together for good,’’ — 
even the heart-breaking sorrows caused by the attacks 
of the enemy of God himself. God longs to lavish 
on this heart-broken mother a wealth of love that she 
does not yet dream of. God knows what her sorrow 
is. He is a Father. And he iet his only Son be 
taken from him and be murdered by the work of 
Satan. God endured this for the sake of this mother, 
and for all of us. And the same love that let Christ 
die for us let her boy be taken from her. We do not 
know why ; we do not need to know ; but, oh, we need 
to trust him that his love is back of it all. As this 
mother does this, trusting God in childlike and un- 
seeing faith, he will lead her out into a love even 


Is not God in 





for her own baby boy that will be better and richer 


and deeper than any love for that baby which leaves , 


God out. 

Is this all but .theory, which no one could write 
about or live had he really known. heart-breaking, 
crushing sorrow? Then turn to Dr. Horton's: mes- 
sage on the page facing this, and see what Christ has 
been able to do in filling with joy a life:that has been 
beaten in upon by affliction of many sorts. 

This heart-broken mother has a rare opportunity to 
be a comforter to others such as few can be.. Her 
sorrow came while she was seeking to. comfort an- 
other ; that sorrow is God’ s:call to. her to let him-make 
of her a very angel of comfort.and strength,. She was 
bearing fruit, in her loving errand that day. ‘‘ Every 
branch that beareth fruit, he-cleanseth it, that it may 
bear more fruit.’’ Think‘ of the precious meaning 
that her sympathy will have to others now! - Her 
faith will have been tried by fire, and, as it comes out 
true and undimmed, God can use her as never before 
to strengthen and lift up others in sore need. How 
rich will become to her the words of one who suffered 
much and comforted much: ‘ Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies and God of all comfort ; who comforteth us 
in. all our affliction, that we may be able to comfort 
them that are in. any affliction, through the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.’ 


Pd 
A Runaway Boy, and Coatesville 


Sunday-schools tie the whole world together in 
one of the most remarkable bonds of unity and fellow- 
ship that Christendom has known. A good ‘many 
years before Mr. William H. Ridgway’s ‘‘ Busy Men’s’’ 
column had made Coatesville a familiar name around 
the world, a British Sunday-school superintendent and 
a former superintendent of the Coatesville Sunday- 
school came into touch in an interesting search for a 
lost boy. The story is worth sharing with the readers 


- of the Times, as told in the following letter from the 


British Sunday-school worker, now in his forty-seventh 
year of superintendency in his school in England : 


To-night I took up the ‘Times for December 9, 1911, and in 
the course of my reading I came to ‘The Busy Men’s 
Corner,"’ by William H. Ridgway. : 

My attention was deeply roused by a reference to the late 
A. D. Harlan ba 3 Ridgway’s predecessor as superintendent 
of the Coatesville Sunday-school], a gentleman that once did 
a most kindly thing to a runaway scholar belonging to the 
Sunday-school here when I was the superintendent, and where 
I still am in the same office. . 

One evening one of our mothers came to me to tell me she 
had heard something about a runaway son. She had been 
told that he had gone to America, and that he was somewhere 
near a place called Coatesville, and living there under an as- 
sumed name. She wondered if I could help her in any way 
to get into communication with him. She wanted him back. 
1 had many links in the States and Canada through old schol- 
ars and friends, but none near Coatesville. : 

I thought a while, and I felt prompted:to write-to the super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, Coatesville. I did not know 
if there were a Sunday-school.. The letter was posted, giving 
all particulars of the case, and the assumed and te real namie. 

Very promptly came a reply from A. D. Harlan; who said 


ah 
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the letter had been given to and he would make iries 
and write me. i ee i 


Only about a week or two elapsed when news came, . 
hah om. briefly as possible, he had to know some- 
how : es oe : ‘ 


it as 
t 
name. 


was w ata under the as- 
sumed drove up there on a Sunday eve saw 
a’ man doing some work in the yard near the hi 
called by his name (and startled him), and told bim 
he had called to ire about him, He nowledge 


was the man. Afterward his 


mother sent him money, 
‘third class (he had worked his way out), on m advice. "One 


he returned to England, and, going home from the 
Station here, called to see me on his way, and told me that 


Mr. Harlan had him to Boston, gone on to the steamer 
with him, and just starting had his third class 
ticket to a second class, and sent him thus—as a lirtle 


link between one Sunday-school and another, a kindly act 


- that greatly pleased our teachers and scholars. 


I kept up the link with Mr. Harlan for years, and then it 
ceased. I thought he had died, though I never knew it as a 
fact till I read that paragraph to-night. 

I thought Mr. Ridgway would like to know of that Chris- 
tian act hege friend that has never faded from my memory. 
Truly ‘ ‘The actions of the just smell sweet and blossom in the 
dust.” I am glad to know that ‘‘his days were full of sweet 
peace and joy, and life was a summer song."’ 


That runaway boy is now a respectable married 
man, and doing well. How grateful he must be that 
two Sunday-school superintendents three thousand 
miles apart were both faithful to what may have 
seemed like only a little thing to each of them. It 
is interesting to read again what Mr. Ridgway wrote 
of Mr. Harlan; ‘‘ Joy comes not in giving goods, but 
in giving self. Mr. A. D. Harlan was for forty years 
my predecessor as superintendent. When we built the 
church, he gave over half his salary. And immedi- 
ately lost his life position of United States Marshal. 
Congress by special act abolished the office. He was 
an old man, and never got another position. He 
told me shortly before his death, as I visited him in 
his modest little home in New Jersey, that his days 
were full of sweet peace and joy, and life was,;a sum- 
mer song. You see he had given himself. to God. 
God, as he always does, was taking care of him and 
having him play in the sunshine.’’ : 


a 
When Conviction of Sin Is Lacking: 


A man must-want help before God can give him 
all that God would. If he wants no help, is there 
any help for him? A Pennsylvania-minister touches 
en a difficult.and vital. point when he writes : 


In the issue of February 3. under the title ‘‘ Deciding to 
Believe,” the Nebraska reader's illustration of a man in 
financial difficulty is good, provided the man believes he is in 
less financial strait. , But how about the man who does 
not believe in God or Christ and does not believe he. is in 
need of any spiritual help? How can 4e cultivate belief. 

It is comparatively easy for one who feels his sin ‘and sees 
ruin before him to be impressed -with offers of deliverance, and 
he will naturally be inclined to receive and believe evidences 
of Christ's ability to relieve and save him, for it is what he 
wants. But how can one who does not believe he is in a lost 
condition be helped to cultivate that belief? : 


Prayer for him will help him most, For no man 


-can convince one that he is in spiritual need, if one 


does not believe it himself. It is a wholly super- 
human work to show any man that he hag sinned 
unto eternal death, That work, therefore, the Holy 
Spirit has come into this world to do; and no 
human being can do it for Him. Our intercessory 
prayer, in faith-filled patience, for one who we see is 
in ignorance of his own sin and need, is the only sure 
pathway to the cultivation in that one of the belief 
which he lacks, 

We can, as we pray, also seek to expose the needy 
one to contact with such Christ-filled persons that, by 
very contrast, his own needs and ‘lack will begin to 
appear to him, Are we furnishing this exposure to 
Christ's overmastering presence whenever we our- 
selves are with the one in need? Are we letting the 
Holy Spirit answer our prayers by an- inescapable 
showing forth of Christ through us? 

Sometimes it may help such a person to talk with 
him frankly, not about his needs, but about our own, 
An intimate conversation about the spiritual life, with 
an expression of our own longings for more of Christ’ s 
mastery than we have, and a laying bare of our fail- 
ures and conscious lacks, if done with entire sincerity 
and prayerful earnestness, while not a word is said 
about any lack in the other's life, may set his thoughts 
and consciousness in a direction entirely new for 
him,—‘* What about myself ?"’ 

Merely telling a man that he is in sin, and that he 
ought to realize this, is not likely todo much good. 
Prayer, and love, a friendly showing of confidence in 
him, and a disclosing to him of our own greatest 
needs, may be used to God's bringing to pass the great 
mystery : the awakening of a life to its own death- 
bound condition, and the receiving of Jesus Christ 
the only one who can loose those bonds of death. 
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‘SHOULD like to make clear, what becomes very 
plain in the actual Christian experience, but re- 
mains very obscure to those who are looking at 

the Christian life only from the outside, that the joy 
of the victorious life is not the joy of being spared the 
trials and the temptations which beset us as men, but 
the joy of victory over them, the joy which comes 
from the discovery, never enough to be wondered at, 
that the grace of Christ is actually sufficient for every 
emergency. It has often been observed that those 
who would live godly in Christ Jesus have more than 
the ordinary proportion of sorrows, sufferings, hard- 
ships, trials, persecutions, and disappointments. Is 
this because God loves them less than others? No, 
it is because-he loves them more, His purpose is to 
give them the joy of victory, the keenest joy in life ; 
and there can only be victory where there is a foe to 
overcome. No fight, no victory. No suffering, no 
joy. No cross, no crown. 

We cherish the glorious hope that we are passing 
into a life, beyond the grave, in which this law no 
longer holds. The joy of that life will not be the joy 
of constantly emerging from sorrows, of wiping away 
tears, of facing fierce temptations and coming out 
victorious over them. The joy there is the joy of 
God, the joy of sinlessness, of perfection, of omnipo- 


tence. But the law which obtains in this life is, here 
at least, irreversible. A struggle precedes -achieve- 
ment. Joy is in the victory. 


And we are persuaded that our discipline and train- 
ing, under this law of our mortal life, are preparing 
us for that life in which the law is wholly different. 
Here and now (our light affliction is but for a mo- 
ment) our joy lies in victory, and our victory implies 
adversaries and obstacles to be overcome. 

I beg leave to quote from a letter which recently 
reached me. 
in finding my own experience expressed by others— 
we travel along one road, though each in turn fancies 
that the road is his and his only, ‘*‘ Do.you not 
think that the greatest joy springs, not so much from 
having no thorn in the flesh, but from the fact that in 
spite of any thorn, or many thorns, His grace is found 
to be always sufficient ?.. Like Paul, I did entreat that 
the thorn might be taken away ; but sigce I have 
realized the joy,of his indwelling presence to be my 
daily, hourly strength, I have. been able, like you, 
to thank and praise God for the discipline that throws 
one absolutely upon Him himself. 


“** T READ something in a book called «The Lantern- 
Bearers’ last holidays which struck me as being 
a beautiful, homely illustration of what the suffi- 
ciency of his grace is to us when we are constantly ex- 
periencing it, and know it never does, and never can, 
‘fail. “It is such a secret source of strength! There 
were somé boys in Scotland who played a game ; 
-they brought lantetns and lighted them, and wore 
them under their top-coats, so that no one who was 
not playing thé game could see. It is, I think, Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson who tells the story. The essence 
of the game was to walk in the dark, and all the 
while deep down in the privacy of your heart to know 
that the light was burning.. © 
‘»- «*«Thé secret of the Lord is with them that fear him’ ; 
and when we truly have the secret of his inwatd abiding 
presence through his own Spirit, and know by expe- 
rience that he z# us is able to vanquish every spiritual 
foe, we seem to be like those Scotch boys who, when 
people called them fools for wandering about in dark- 
ness, were exulting in the knowledge of the inner light 
they carried about with them. - 

‘*Isfeel the spiritual joy God has given me (which 
all may have) came first when he enabled me to take 
him absolutely at his word, and ask. for and receive 
by faith his Holy Spirit. It seemed such a leap in 
the dark at the time, and it proved to be coming out 
of darkness into his marvelous light. Ever since, the 
Holy Spirit has been doing just what the Lord Jesus 
Christ promised he would, taking the things concern- 
ing Jesus and showing them to me. He did of course 
convict of sin, but only to reveal’ Christ as the One 
who was ‘ manifested to destroy all the works of the 
devil’ in my heart, and who could therefore save to 
the uttermost, and cleanse from. sin, and keep clean 
and free by..his ewn indwelling power. There was 


There is a comfort and: a confirmation . 


.cuts, the heart of a pastor most keenly. 


There are Christian lives that are joyless because 

they want joy more than they want God’s will. Here 

is a message that thrills through and through with the 

deep, irrepressible note of joy because the one who 
writes it trusts Christ in the absence of everything 
that is commonly supposed to make for joy. This 
is Victory indeed. . It is the Victory and the Joy 
which is Christ, and which Christ offers you in 
himself. The pathway is simply surrender and 
belief: belief in Christ for what he is, not for what 
you are; and belief that all that Christ is is yours, 

—nay, is you,—as your life is hid in him. 
Dr. Horton's seven papers on the Victorious 


Life, concluded herewith, will shortly be ready 
in book form, to be announced later. 





never a more unhappy, morbid agnostic than I was 
once. But I can say now that I am one of the King’s 
daughters, owing everything to my glorious King. He 
has not left me comfortless ; he has come to me and 
is himself the source of all joy.’’ 


OW let me offer my own experience at this mo- 
ment. You, my readers in America, will not 
think-it egotism. I speak to you as an unknown 

voice from across the sea, I speak out of my heart and 
experience, trying to commend to you this life of vic- 
tory which Christ offers to us all, and I put at your serv- 
ice the things which he has shown to me. Forgive, 
therefore, if I seem to obtrude myself and my affairs 
on your notice. I do so only because you are apt to 
think that I write theoretically, myself not knowing 
the sorrows and temptations and trials which make 
the victorious life seem impossible for you. I know 
how you are tempted to say.: ‘‘If he had my life to 
live, and my burden to bear, he would not talk of joy ; 
and the word victory would never be on his lips."’ 
Now when the Editor wrote and asked me to send 
this article on the joy of the victorious life, I was in 
this situation : For ten years I had been facing blow 
after blow of calamity and bereavement, which cul- 
minated at the end of 1910 in the loss of the one who 
had been my greatest comforter and inspiration for 
nearly forty years. I had just returned from Ger- 
many, where I had been sent in order to save my 
eyesight, which was threatened. Coming back to 
resume.my work in the place and circumstances of 
the irreparable loss and sorrow, I encountered a per- 
fect storm of new sorrows and cares and anxieties. 
Two people in my house lost their only surviving 
relatives on one day. I had to bury the dead, and 
share with a brother minister a loss hopeless and in- 
curable as my own, Cruel letters came to me. 
Members of my church resigned in just the way which 
Day after 
day brought new shocks and sorrows, until the num- 
ber and weight seemed to bewilder me. Not the 
least of the difficulties were the appalling revelations 
of human sin and folly with which I was obliged, in 
my helplessness, to deal. Perhaps the hardest thing 
of all was that some real friends were impatient with 
me for my grief, and hinted that unless I could be 
glad and cheerful I could not help or teach my flock. 
They as good as charged me with ‘‘nursing’’ a sor- 
row, which was all the time breaking over me like a 
pitiless sea, which I could not by any effort escape. 


ND just in this Situation, the Editor asks me to 
write about the joy of the victorious life. And I 
can write about it, Yes, I can say with a solemn 

wonder, that His grace is sufficient for me; His tri- 
umphant command of the winds and the waves, and 
His voice saying, ‘‘ Peace, be still,’’ give me the sense 
of victory. The sorrows, the trials, the difficulties, 
surge around. They are not abated asI write. Nay, 
I write now because they are not abated, in order to 
testify to Him and His sufficiency. 

I find at this moment an exquisite joy in the sense 
that He lives, and that He lives in-‘me. He seems to 
make my trials and my difficulties His own ; I feel as 
if not I, but He, were dealing with them. I know, 


‘while all these waves beat in upon me, and the bark 


seems as'if it would sink, that. He is on board, and 
can,-if it is geod; bring the calm, the deliverance, in 


<— 


amoment. The knowledge that He can do it, and 
will, if it is good for me, brings Peace in the ‘storm, 
joy in the pain, victory in what seems defeat. 

At this moment let me confess to you what Christ 
is to me, because I see clearly that what he is to me he 
is able and willing to be toyoualso, I have no exclu- 
sive rights in him, 1 only take him, and his sublime 
gifts, on the ground that he offers himself and them 
to us all, I take him quite simply, on his word, on 
his promises. I surrender to him, and let him do 


what he declared that he would do. 


This, then, is what he is to me: He dwells in me 
as the Power that overcomes sin, All the sins of my 
past, and all my weakness and temptations in ihe 
present, I hand over to him, for him to deal with. 
If I were to look at my guilt I should be in despair ; 
if I considered my frailty I know I should fall even 
to-day. But he holds the whole thing in his hand. 
He has not more surely borne my sins in his own 
body on the tree than he sustains me and keeps my 
feet from slipping now. 

- These carking cares and worries, which would seam 
my face with wrinkles and hang a perpetual cloud 
on my brow, I venture to cast upon him. He ‘bears 
them for me. He will deal with all these people who 
are too much for me, the alienated friends, the luke- 
warm church-members, the sinful and impenitent for 
whom I am responsible, _ I take .my_relation.ta them 
all to be simply the mode. by which he deals with 
them. It is Ais work. He suffers with me over these 
sins and follies, but he is master.over them, And 
while I will not flinch from the troubles, I do not sink 
under them, because of the secret of his presence. 

My ineffectiveness and barrenness.of service, which 
would lead me to despondency and disgust, I manage 
to merge in him. I abide in him; it is only his sap 
in me that can bear fruit. I know that he is bearing 
as much fruit as he can through so dry and shriveled 
a branch, and that he is purging me that I may bear 
more fruit. 

The most cruel kill-joy in this earthly life—the 
factor which makes it at times even inconceivable 
that joy could ever be in one’s breast—is, I have 
found, the loss of those who are very dear to us. If 
we have ever truly loved, and learned to depend upon 
the response of a heart that loves and understands, 
if life has become a mutual and common life with 
those who seem to us more ourselves than we are our- 
selves, the stroke of bereavement may desolate and 
empty life. Memory'at every turn brings up the dear 
past; every spot reminds us of the emptiness ; the 
beautiful ways of tenderness and comprehension shine 
with an added glory because they cannot be recovered. 
The light fades out of the day, and the zest seéms to 
go out of life, and even out of service, 


HRIST gives victory even over this hopelessness. 
He imparts his joy in the very midst of it. This I 
find, that the sorrow and longing drive one to 47s 
feet, and make the heart ask for his indwelling every 
moment and in every way. Hethen unfolds himself— 
Christ in us the hope of glory. He takes the whole 
sorrow and loss as his own, not that he may suffer it, 
but that he may heal it. All his glorious work in van- 
quishing death, and in bringing life and immortality 
to light, takes on a new meaning and reality. He 
presents himself, the risen Lord, as the guarantee of 
resurrection. He does more. With unspeakable 
tenderness he breathes the assurance : ‘‘ Your loved 
one is with me, not dead, not even sleeping. Be- 
cause I live, you shall live also.’’ 

Oh, the ineffable joy of the discovery that Christ 
has thus vanquished the last enemy, which is death, 
‘and that the bereavement only means waiting for a 
little while in patience of hope for the reunion which 
is assured in him ! 

‘¢In the world ye shall have tribulation,’’—that is 
to be expected, that is indeed the very purpose of the 
world ; ‘‘tribulation’’ is the threshing of the corn- 
stalks, to get out the fine wheat and separate it from 
husk and haulm ; but ‘‘be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world,’’ says Christ. 

The joy of the victorious life is his joy, the joy 
which he gives because it is his; and his joy nothing, 
in this life or in the life to come, can take from: us. 

Lonpon, Enc. , 
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Aunt Maria’s uninvited guests take their leave, and 
some family furniture follows 





















(Concluded from last week's issue.) 


oe OOD afternoon, Mis’ Simoon,"’ said Mrs. Loo 
shortly, as the figure timidly raised a veil, 
revealing a dark face with large, weary eyes. 

Aunt Maria surveyed the newcomer with disap- 
proval. These mysterious visitors were hardly to her 
taste, Seeing which, Mrs. Loo with much Oriental 
ceremony ‘* made her acquainted ’’ with Mrs. Simoon 
of India. Mrs. Simoon bowed to the floor, but drew 
back from Aunt Maria’s proffered hand with a low 
murmur of ‘‘caste,’’ and declining the big rocker, 
squatted in true Indian fashion on the husk mat by 
the cellar door. 

‘¢T've heard tell you was first-class in sickness,"’ 
she commenced, ‘And I dropped in to se¢ what 
I'd better do for my man. He's real bad with chills 
and fever, and I'm afraid he's coming down with the 
plague.’’ 

Aunt Maria, who was quite at home among chills 
and fever, though unacquainted by experience with 
the plague, melted at once. 

‘* You poor thing,’ she said with ready sympathy. 
‘‘Have you got plenty of quinine and burdock 
leaves? I suppose you've been dosing him with 
herb tea?"’ Mrs. Simoon shook her head apa- 
thetically. 

«I've given all my jewelry to the gods,’’ she said. 
‘* But they won't do a thing for him. I haven't any- 
thing more to give, so I come to see what you ad- 
vised. I'd just as soon be sick as not, but I don't 
want to be a widow. ‘To be awoman is bad enough, 
but to bé a widow in India is a good sight worse."’ 

Aunt Maria was busy sorting over a large box, and 
laying out various packages of dried herbs, with firmly 
closed lips lest she be overcome by the temptation to 
‘*speak her mind,"' and give voice to opinions on 
wifely duty, which her wiser judgment assured her 
would be unintelligible to the creature before her. 

*¢She needs four centuries of the blessed gospel,"’ 
argued Aunt Maria to herself, ‘‘ before she could un- 
derstand how I feel towards David, even in his most 
tryin’ moods." 

‘‘How's your baby, Mis’ Simoon?'’ inquired the 
lady from China, actuated by an evident desire to 
‘¢ make talk.”' 

*¢Oh, we fed it to the crocodiles,’’ replied the other. 
‘¢It was a girl, you know.”’ 


" HAT a burning wickedness,’’ interposed Aunt 
Maria, ‘*No wonder you look so sad and 
hopeless. How you must have felt!’’ 

‘Well, I kind of wanted to keep it,’’ seid Mrs. 
Simoon in a tone wherein wistfulness mingled with 
resignation. ‘‘ Though I should have lost her by 
marriage in a few years, and in our place I calculate 
crocodiles are kinder than marriage. And then my 
husband wouldn't hear of keeping it,’’ 

‘«The inhuman monster,’ exclaimed Aunt Maria, 
unable longer to control herself, ‘not to want his 
own child !"’ ; 

«* Well, I don't know as he was to blame,’’ returned 
Mrs. Simoon equably. ‘‘ He said he didn’t feel in- 
terested in it. So of course there was no call for him 
to do anything for it.’’ 

Aunt Maria laid out some fragrant clusters, half 
regretting that it seemed necessary to relieve Mr. Si- 
moon's sufferings in order to preserve Mrs. Simoon 
from the horrors of widowhood. Mrs. Loo, taking a 
fresh hold upon the doorknob, remarked once more 
that she ought to be going. Aunt Maria had «wrned 
to politely urge her not to hurry, when a shrill yell 
from the dooryard, mingled with a sharp cackling from 
the feathered members of her family, interrupted. 
The herbs scattered their dry leaves over the neat rag 
carpet as Aunt Maria, with a hasty excuse, rushed out 
through the woodshed to the open air, hurriedly un- 
tying the strings of her gingham apron as she went, 
and winding it about her head as a precaution against 
neuralgia which might be lying in wait outside. 

Two diminutive American Indians neatly clothed 
in war-paint, with circles of feathers about their heads, 
were chasing the large white rooster around the car- 
riage-house, while the hens, having sought refuge in 
the barnyard, were filling the air with indignant re- 
monstrances, 

«¢ Little boys,"* exclaimed Aunt Maria in a tone of 


mild expostulation, ‘‘ you mustn't do that, Grover 
Cleveland isn't used to being chased. All of my hens 
are accustomed to be treated with respect.’’ 

‘*We're playing he’s Custer,’’ returned the larger 
boy. ‘‘ But we were only going to make-believe scalp 
him."’ 

“I can’t allow it,"' replied Aunt Maria firmly. 
‘Come and get some Pound Sweetings out of this 
barrel instead. You're welcome to take all you want, 
and fill your pockets.’’ But here Aunt Maria sud- 
denly perceived that the war-paint contained no pock- 
ets. ‘You poor little fellows,’’ she said, ‘‘aren’t 
you cold ?"’ 

The older boy replied with much scorn that Indians 
didn’t know what cold was ; but the younger, whom 
his brother addressed as Waning Moon, whimpered 
that his fingers ached. Whereupon Aunt Maria, with 
sudden recollection, sought the lower drawer of her 
bureau and returned with two small pairs of double 
mittens—a mixture of red and blue. Waning Moon 
immediately donned a pair with much gratification, 
but Young Bear went off twirling his on either end of 
a long stick, and declaring he would give them to his 
sister Little Squaw. Aunt Maria gave a sigh as she 
returned to the kitchen, 

** I'll never complain of shiftless neighbors again, 
if they’ re civilized,’’ she assured herself. 


RS. LOO still stood on the door-mat in an attitude 
of departure. Mrs. Simoon crouched patiently 
by the cellar door. Both gazing with an air of 

superiority in the direction of the big rocker, which was 
filled to overflowing by the ample person of an African 
princess, Just how Aunt Maria recognized the presence 
of royalty would be difficult to say, since the robe of 
state was a most primitive garment of woven grass, 
and the only jewelry consisted of two huge brass 
anklets. The princess greeted Aunt Maria with a cor- 
dial smile and an air of fellowship so contagious that 
the puzzled hostess seemed to feel a sense of relief in 
her presence, 

‘*Good afternoon, Mrs, Pease,’* she began. ‘‘ What 
fine fall weather we’ re having.”’ 

‘¢Splendid,’’ returned Aunt Maria, stooping to 
gather the scattered herbs. ‘* How are crops looking 
over in Africa?" 

‘¢Oh, they're always good,’’ replied the princess. 

Aunt Maria, tying the herbs into a package for Mrs. 
Simoon, cast about in her mind for some topic of con- 
versation which might be of common interest to her 
queerly assorted company, and, finding none to her 
own satisfaction, related her recent experience with 
Young Bear and his brother. 

‘« Was it a sacred rooster ?’’ inquired Mrs, Simoon 
apprehensively. While Mrs. Loo muttered something 
about ‘* Western barbarians,'’ and the princess shook 
with appreciative laughter. 

**Now, wasn’t that cunning?’’ she said. ‘‘ Just 
like my Bobo. Well, boys are boys the world over."’ 

Conversation seemed to drag a little. Aunt Maria 
once opened her lips to speak of the afternoon mis- 
sionary meeting, but remembered just in time that 
some of the guests might be sensitive on the subject. 
She laid the package of herbs in front of Mrs. Simoon, 
and took out her knitting with an anxious glance toward 
the clock as she remembered the clam chowder she 
had promised Uncle David for supper. 


HE princess, perhaps translating the contemptuous 
glances which the other two cast in her direction, 
was awaiting their departure before making known 

hererrand. But they, being both possessed of their full 
share of the curiosity which is accredited to woman 
the world over, lingered still, though Mrs. Simoon 
pointedly asked Mrs. Loo what time she had tea, and 
Mrs. Lvo returned the show of interest by hoping Mr. 
Simoon wouldn't grow worse in his wife’s absence. 
The princess, despairing at last of a private audience, 
opened a package she carried, unrolling some yards 
of turkey-red calico. 

‘« Have you got such a thing as a shirtwaist pat- 
tern ?’’ she inquired. «I calculated you and I was 
about of a size, and your patterns would fit me.’’ 

Aunt Maria shook her head. ‘1 cut mine out of 
my own head,’* she answered, ‘‘with the help of 
David's shirt pattern and my wrapper. I always had 
a knack of cutting. But I’m afraid that won't do you 





any good, Though if you'd run over some forenoon 
I should admire to help you cut it."’ 

The princess looked gratified. 
what I'll do,’’ she answered. 
it done for Sunday. We're going to worship a new 
idol if the paint on him gets dry.”’ 


‘That's just 
I'd kind of like to get 


Aunt Maria's face fell. 
too?"’ she said regretfully. 

‘‘Oh, yes, we don’t know any better,’’ replied the 
princess, cheerfully. -‘‘We had a missionary once 
for a few weeks, That's where I learned to speak 
English and sew. But they had to call her home he- 
cause the money gave out, and we hadn't learned 
how to worship her way. It's terrible funny—this 
praying to something you can’t see or feel—but I kind 
of liked the little I heard about it. I used to hope 
some time she'd come again, But they say times with 
missions are awful hard.”’ 


‘* Then you worship idols 


UNT Maria drew in her breath thoughtfully. «<I 
never thought’ twas wise for neighbors to discuss 
their different religious beliefs much,"’ she said 

slowly. ‘It oftener than not leads to hard feelin’s. 
But this seems different. And if there’s any knowl- 
edge I can help you to, you’re welcome over'n above. 
We'll talk it over when you come to cut the waist. 
Livin’ with David so long I'm pretty well grounded 
in the Word, and the gospel is so simple a child can 
tell it if he knows.”’ 

‘*Could I come too?’’ asked Mrs. Simoon anx- 
iously, rising from her seat on the rug. ‘‘ Your God 
must have a wonderful power. Since he can cast a 
spell over woman and make her just as good as man, 
I'd like to hear how he does it.’’ 

**Certainly,’’ answered Aunt “Maria, cordially. 
‘« Bring your work, Mis’ Simoon, and we'll have a 
real good time talkin’ it over.’’ 

The outer door burst open, and a little figure 
with long pigtail floating behind him tumbled into 
the room and laid hold of Mrs, Loo's robe. 

‘*Par’s home, and he wants his supper,’’ he 
shouted. ‘Come on, Mar." 

The summons seemed to rouse all the ladies pres- 
ent. Mrs. Simoon bowed herself out of the room. 
The princess, declaring it was time to shut up the 
elephants, hurriedly followed her. 

‘We'd be glad to have you join our sewing bee, 
Mis’ Loo,”’ said Aunt Maria as the lady addressed 
reluctantly loosened her hold on the doorknob. 

‘« Thank you,’’ returned the other politely. ‘* Per- 
haps I'll drop in just for the sake of being sociable. 
Good afternoon.”’ 


HE door closed behind her, and Aunt Maria drew 
the big rocker to the window to watch the curious 
fleet of boats depart. But boats and occupants had 

disappeared. Uncle David was mooring the ‘* Maria’’ 
close by the wharf, and her glistening mast lay clear- 
cut against the rapidly darkening shore of Turtle 
Island, The light on Porcupine Rock shone out iike 
a star in the far distance. 

‘«Is it possible that was all a dream !’’ said Aunt 
Maria. 


Uncle David listened thoughtfully to her story as 


they sat over the belated supper. 

‘You don’t think maybe ‘twas a sort of a vision, 
David ?"’ she inquired. 

Uncle David shook his head, ‘The days of 
visions are long passed, Maria,’’ he said. ‘**Twasa 
dream that come naturally enough after the mission- 
ary meeting. The Lord uses different means to im- 
press his truths at different times. And maybe a 
dream's as good as anything td show that the word 
‘neighbor’ means anybody within reach of our 
help."’ 

‘*] kind of wish I'd told them about the gospel 
then and there,"’ said Aunt Maria, as she passed 
Uncle David's third cup of tea. ‘I'd no thought 
but what I should see them again. It seems a great 
pity to have wasted any of those precious minutes over 
a shirtwaist pattern,"’ 

‘It was only a dream,’’ Uncle David reminded 
her. ‘And if it hadn't been, I d’no but what pat- 
terns and fashions is the easiest way into a black 
woman’s heart same as it is into a white one’s.’’ 

It was in the still watches of the night that Aunt 
Maria’s voice aroused Uncle David from peaceful 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 24 (Mark 2: 13-22) - 


sleep. ‘‘Is’ pose the hens would have got used to bein’ 
chased if littke Thomas had been spared,’’ she said, 


ot nS apes of ther eke 


ter what their coloris. American Indians will always 
mean boys to me after this.’’ 

‘*Sold your old mahogany desk !"’ encalesaa Mrs. 
Captain Cunner two weeks later, as she sat with other 
members of the missionary society in Aunt Maria’s 
pleasant sitting- room, partaking of a substantial mis- 
sionary tea, ‘‘Are you goin’ to buy a parlor-set with 
the money ?”’ 

Her tone was disapproving, for the blue blood 
around Cunner Bay was conservative in the extreme, 
and scorned the gilded luxury of modern times which 
was creeping into Chowder Point in the trail of the 
factory. 

Aunt Maria smiled, remembering how the money 
had been divided between the African, Indian, and 
Chinese mission fields. She had resisted a strong 
inclination to send a smaller share to the country of 
Mrs. Loo. 

‘*I should rather have the desk than a parlor-set,’’ 
she answered, ‘‘It was my grandfather's. But I 
didn’t want to fall into ancestor worshop, and some 
of my neighbors needed help.’’ 

Some of the Sisters smiled as Aunt Maria graphic- 
ally related her dream. Others, a little inclined to 
superstition, looked awestruck. None were very 
deeply impressed, as Uncle David, listening in the 
kitchen, perceived. 

‘*No matter,’” he said to himself. ‘‘ They'll follow 
Maria's lead, and be deep into missionary work be- 
fore they know it. S'posing just for argument that 
dream was sent, I calculate the Lord knew which 
woman at Cunner Bay 'twas best to send it to.’’ 

But Aunt Maria, looking lovingly at the little red 
and blue mitten she was shaping,—one of a dozen 
pairs destined for a certain boys’ school on an Indian 
reservation, —had quite lost sight of her audience in 
devotion to her subject. 


ee 


Governor West’s Prison Policy 
By the Rev. S. Earl DuBois 


OVERNOR Oswald West of Oregon has been 
putting into practise some new ideas about 
dealing with state prisoners. He has insti- 

tuted an honor system, whereby the men are per- 
mitted to leave the prison walls and perform labor 
about the state institutions, or build roads jn any 
county that desires such work. No guards are de- 
tailed to watch them. They are not restrained by 
ball and chain... The men promise upon their honor 
that .they will not attempt to escape, and will do 
the work assigned to them, One state officer is placed 
in charge of each group of convicts. 

Let it be understood at once that this privilege is 
not accorded all prisoners. The governor shows no 
leniency to the confirmed criminal or the degenerate. 
It is his belief, however, that many men behind the 
bars are not all bad; that certain conditions of life have 
almost driven them to become criminals ; and that 
kind and humane treatment may awaken their nobler 
nature and lead them to the conviction that the clean, 
honest life is the best. 

Governor West claims that this scheme of his is 
purely a business venture, and that within another 
year the state prison will be self-supporting from the 
earnings of the convicts. Many who know Governor 
West believe that a large degree of human sympathy 
lies behind his plans. The governor himself is not 
unacquainted with the temptations and hardships of 
the poor, At one time he sold papers as a newsboy 
on the streets of Portland. He believes that the touch 
of kindness and human sympathy will in many in- 
stances draw out the nobler elements of convicts ; 
that if they are trusted they will respond to the trust. 
It is his conviction also that outside, open-air work 
will be better for the men, physically, mentally, and 
morally, and will result in their leaving prison at the 
close of their term, not incapacitated for doing a day's 
work, but in good condition to face again the battles 
of life. 

As the plan is only in its initiative stage, a fair esti- 
mate of results can hardly be given. A few have 
broken faith with the governor and escaped,—less 
than a dozen, I think. Most of those on honor ap- 
preciate what is being attempted in their behalf, and 
manifest their approval bybeing men of honor and work- 
ing hard. The men are paid one dollar a day for their 
labor, seventy-five cents of which belongs to the state, 
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while the men are allowed to retain twenty-five cents. 
The governor heard that the family of one convict was 


to work 

“has hademo™ trouble Lis st 
another convict were not able to meet a mortgage that 
was coming, dye on their home. This came to the 
governor's ears, and the man was allowed to go 
out and obtain work to pay off the mortgage. In 
about one year the mortgage was paid, and the convict 
returned of his own accord to prison. 

On January 19 of this year a Portland paper re- 
ceived a letter jrom a young convict who is serving 
an indeterminate sentence of one to ten years. This 
lad was on the honor system, and was permitted to 
retain twenty-five cents each day for his labor. In- 
stead of using this money for little personal comforts, 
he sent one dollar to be given to some needy young 
man of about his own age, together with a letter which 
reveals so much of this convict’s heart that I give it 
entire : 


his family, He’ 


Dear Brother: I am only a poor, sinful, disgraced con- 
vict. But pray God to have mercy on us who want to stop 
sinning and serve him, I have my daily bread and bed, 
so here is a piece of silver which may help a little. I give 
it with my sincere love and pinged that God will reward 
you for your long suffering. But mere up. 

From a true friend, 
Prisoner No, 6437. 


Inquiry revealed that this youth had had no good 
home influences, and was early cast adrift. It was 
easy for him to go wrong. But his letter shows a con- 
sciousness of personal need and a trust in God that 
would profit amany a life outwardly far more respect- 
able. . 

Other instances of the success of the governor's 
policy might be enumerated. Under the onward 
swing of Christianity the prisons are bound to be 
transformed. Much has been done in the past in 
the line of prison reform. The future will see other 
and more Christian treatment accorded the convict. 
Hospital treatment, education, and industrial training 
will find their way into all state prisons. Experience 
may require some changes in the policy of Governor 
West ; but is this not an effort toward a more humane 
and Christian treatment of the convicts, and one that 
is calculated to touch all the better parts of their 
nature ? 


PorTLAND, OREGON, 


eo 
Redeeming Egypt from Bondage 


By the Rev. John Giffen 


EFORE the time of the viceroys, when the coun- 
try was ruled—or misruled—by beys and ca- 
liphs, a little band of Moravian brethren came 

to Egypt to work for the cause of Christ. They en- 
dured untold privation and suffering. No permission 
would be given them to work. Most of them died. 
John Antes, one of their number, was lamed for life 
by the cruel bastinado, and so at last a small rem- 
nant of the band left Egypt, having found that it was 
then too inhospitable a field to be worked by even the 
most devoted Moravian missionaries. 

In the year 1825, the Rev. Samuel Gobat was sent 
out from England with a small band of workers ‘‘ to 
labor for the reform of the Ancient Coptic Christian 
Church,’’ but after a quarter of a century of effort 
that church remained as corrupt as ever, and morally 
as dead as the mummied body of Rameses II. Mr. 
Gobat himself was made Bishop of Jerusalem, and 
when Mr. McCague came from America to Cairo no 
mission worker was found there except Mr. J. G. Leider, 
who had been employed by Bishop Gobat, but who 
had been left to manage a small school on his own 
responsibility, and at his own expense. 

Mission work in Cairo on behalf of the United 
Presbyterian Church of America was begun by the 
Rev. Thomas and Mrs. McCague in November, 
1854. A few months later they were joined by the 
Rev. James Barnett, who had been for some years a 
missionary at Damascus, where he had acquired suf- 
ficient use of the Arabic language to enable him to 
begin work at once. 

The American Mission therefore found unoccupied 
ground and a very needy field. Its policy in work 
from the first has been, not to reform or convert any 
organization, but to bring the gospel into contact with 
unsaved souls. It was slow work at first. Four years 
passed without visible results. Among the first to 
receive the truth and come to the gospel light at 
Cairo was a priest, Makhiel El Balyani, a man of 
fine mind. He could read, and devoured every 
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book he could get. His especial delight was in his- - 
tory, but his mind and heart were thirsting for truth, 

_ which at last he f He was not long im making 
known his convictions concerning the empty forms of 
worship he ‘Wad been practising as a Coptic ‘priest. 
He was, of course, persecuted, and when the large 
mission hous¢ was begun in 1875, old Makhiel used 
to tell how he was driven to hide in the reeds that . 
grew on that very spot. He was permitted to preach 
the gospel over the place where he once hid because 
he believed the truth, 

There are now in Egypt four Presbyteries, consti- 
tuting the Synod of the Nile. ‘There are more than 
eleven thousand members in this little evangelical 
church, Egyptians who have vowed a vow unto God. 
These are ministered to by over ninety ministers, who 
have been trained in the mission college and its theo- 
logical seminafy for this work. 

The Synod of the Nile has its organizations for dif- 
ferent branches of the work,—young people's so- 
cieties, Sunday-schools, conferences for workers, 
missionary societies, and the like. It publishes 
weekly at its own expense eleven thousand Sunday- 
school lesson leaflets to be used by the pupils, and 
two church and Sunday-school periodicals. 

Besides this direct evangelistic work carried on by 
the mission, in connection with and largely through 
this organized synod, there are other important 
branches of effort. 

In the Theological School at Cairo there are at 
this writing sixteen young men taking a three years’ 
course of training for the gospel ministry. The Mis- 
sion Training College at Assifit enrols annually over 
six hundred students, and every one of the present 
junior and senior classes is a professing Christian. 

There are an equal number of girls in the two 
boarding-schools at Cairo and Assifit. The primary 
schools are scattered all over Egypt, and their influ- 
ence is felt by all classes of the people. 

The book department, by its eight depots and 
twenty-eight colporteurs, distributes annually 40,000 
volumes of the Holy Scriptures in an Arabic transla- 
tion finished less than fifty years ago by the Ameri- 
can missionaries in Syria, in which the lamented Dr, 
Cornelius Van Dyck had a leading part. 

Besides these Scriptures the Egyptian Mission dis- 
tributes nearly 50,000 religious and educational books, 
besides tracts on temperance and purity, and those 
intended especially to awaken inquiry in the mind 
of Moslems. 

Two hospitals have been founded, one at Assiit, 
in Upper Egypt ; the other at Tanta, inthe Delta. As 
Dr, Charles R. Watson, of Philadelphia, has remarked, 
this latter is at one of the citadels of Islam, and in a 
way that even the most fanatical must respect, carries 
the gospel of sympathy and help for the suffering, 
especially suffering women, where such teaching has 
been unknown. 

Special work for benighted women is also done by 
harem workers, who go from house to house teaching 
and praying and lending helping hands to those in 
need. 

This sowing beside all waters is bearing fruit—fruit 
that is ripening into seed for other sowing. Already 
a minister of their own people is supported by 
the church in Egypt, who labors in their behalf at. 
Khartum. It has also built entirely at its own ex- 
pense a substantial church in which this missionary 
preaches, The Egyptian Evangelical Church also 
furnishes the school-teachers, colporteurs, and other 
workers for the mission in ‘‘ The land of the rustling 
of wings, which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia"’ 
(Isa, 18 ; 1). 


AMERICAN Mission, Cairo, 


The Philosophy of Abou Ben Adhem 
By Henry A. Bomberger 


The debtor himself becomes the creditor when. he 
has given his life with genuine consecration to his 
creditor’ s interest. 


The hand at the helm—not the direction of the 
wind—determines the course of the ship. 


Mighty men are not born, but made. Distinguished 
discipleship is a gradual growth, not a sudden creation, 


The man who boasts that he has paid all his debts 
is the world’s greatest debtor—an involuntary bank- 
rupt. 

Leaders are made by being led. The fellow who 
won't follow may never go before. 


BALA, Pa. 
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‘Es rank of Geography as the first maid of honor 
to Dame History does by no means eclipse 
Ethnology and Chronology, the lesser hand- 
maids in this Court of Learning. A historical narrative 
that introduces us to all the ns, and so arranges the 
account of events that the days of the year, and even 
the hours of the day, pass before us in stately solemn 
order, has furnished those additional ents which 
finally and fully grip our attention and enlist our 
deepest sympathy, And atime-table affords as much 
satisfaction to readers of history as to riders upon a 
railway. Nevertheless, persons may travel without a 
time-table. When the country people of the Punjab, 
India, wish to travel on the railroad, they journey toa 
station and camp down until a train comes along that 
will take them on ; but they must at least know the 
station, the g/ace where the train may be found. So 
readers of history may get along without a time-table 
of events, but not without a knowledge of the piace 
of events. So Ethnology and Chronology, the People 
and the Time, are very important, but Geography is 
most important, 

Having now set geography, the first of the hand- 
maids, in its proper place according to its rank, we 
must note in turn the really great interest and im- 
portance and helpfulness of the lesser handmaids, 
Ethnology and Chronology, and especially consider 
the peculiar place they hold in the Bible. 


THNOLOGY, the handmaid of history next in 
rank, is almost inseparably associated with 
Geography. It is the existence of various peo- 

ples that draws many of the political boundaries of 
the various places, as between Elam and Babylonia, 
between Ammon and Moab, between Gaul and Rome, 
between France and Germany, The discovery of 
the Sumerians in the earliest Babylonian civiliza- 
tion, and the certainty that they were not Semitic 
people, goes a long way toward establishing the his- 
torical character of the biblical representation that 
the beginning of the Babylonian civilization was by 
Nimred, a son of Cush, a Hamitic people. The 
identification of Amraphel with Hammurabi, and the 
discovery of his great code of laws and much of his 
correspondence, as well as knowledge of the confed- 
erate relations between Shinar and Elam, does much 
to lift the fourteenth chapter of Genesis above the 
doubts which had been cast upon its historicity. 
So Professor Petrie’s discovery of the Hyksos camp at 
Tell el Yehudiyeh, and the identification of these 
mysterious rulers of Egypt as Bed’ween princes, 
though their racial character is still uncertain, did 
much to make clear the simple, natural, historical 
character of the account of the patriarchal reception 
in Egypt by their fellow Bed’ween princes on the 
Hyksos’ throne, 

But why should it be valuable to prove with much 
illustration and evidence the importance of the iden- 
tification of persons of the Bible? Because the char- 
acter in history whose identity is not disclosed is 
in about as bad plight as the witness in court who 
will not tell his name. His testimony may be true, 
but its truth must be established otherwise. What a 
formal introduction is to the cultivation of acquaint- 
ance between persons who are strangers, the identifi- 
cation of the peoples of a narrative is to intimacy with 
such history. Where the peoples of the Bible story 
are absolutely unknown they are challenged as 
legendary ; and every bit of information brought to 
light concerning any of them helps to make them 
stand out before us in flesh and blood reality. 


. YHRONOLOGY is the last and the least hand- 
maid of history. Unfortunately, it has been 
so pushed forward into prominence as to crowd 

aside the other handmaids, and to give the impression 
that it is the maid of honor to its mistress, Seeming 
discrepancies of a year, a month, even of a day, are 
pointed out, and discussion made to turn upon them. 
Most elaborate tables of dates are worked out, and, 
in order to make them complete and harmonious 
where they are not naturally so, emendations, substi- 
tutions, interpolations, and all sorts of similar tam- 
pering with the texts have been supposed, and so-called 
corrections made, and at last the maker of the table 
points with triumphant pride to the perfect way in 
which he has made all the events dovetail together 
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Need We Be Puzzled by Bible Dates? 


By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 
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It is good to have the light turned on to such a 
formidable and baffling subject as Bible Chro- 
nology, and be shown that its seeming difficulty 
may be greatly relieved by a simple recognition of 
the ways in which Bible peoples reckoned their 
dates. Here, as elsewhere, a sane knowledge of 
Oriental customs helps wonderfully. 





as conclusive evidence of the correctness of his method 
and work, All this assumes that the people who 
wrote Bible history had the same ideas about chro- 
nology, and grouped events according to the same 
chronological system as that used by these modern 
scholars who make the chronological tables. Who 
knows this assumption to be true? Who has a right 
to assume that there is only one idea of the relation 
of events to time, and that the ancient idea must 
have been the same as ours ? 

I was once making a bargain with the Bed’ween of 
the desert of Sinai to convey a party to the mountain 
and return, and I suggested to the interpreter that he 
insert a clause in the agreement allowing some stop- 
overs without additional charge, if we might desire 
them. 

**Qh,"’ said he, ‘*that is not necessary. They will 
not count the days. They bargain for the journey, 
and they will not care whether you take three weeks 
for it or three months, It is the only trip they will 
have this season.”’ 

There is abundant evidence that something of the 
same conception of events obtained among the an- 
cient Orientals before the introduction of timepieces 
and calendars generally among the people. The year 
in which nothing happened, and the man who did 
nothing, wére apt to be passed over in silence. It is 
known that the genealogy of our Lord omits some 
persons ; partly, perhaps, because they were less im- 
portant, and partly for the sake of symmetry in the 
list. It is about equally certain that a similar method 
is followed in the list of the antediluvian patriarchs, 
and also in the genealogy of Moses. The biblical 
writer seems to be looking over a great landscape of 
human history, and his eye catches the mountain 
peaks, but looks over the great intervening valleys. 

When we see how the genealogy of the heroes of 
faith and the Redeemer of the world is made to stand 
out, the result of the process makes evident the pu.- 
pose of the method. It was not yet an age when 
men thought so much in terms of the chronometer 
and almanac, but rather in terms of achievement. 


HUS a moral element entered into their concep- 
tions of chronology. They considered man’s 
relation to life much more important than his 

relation to time. So they busied themselves rather 
exclusively with the recording of events, especially 
events that served a purpose, without troubling them- 
selves much about chronicling the flight of time. 

It must be admitted that this is a higher conception 
of chronology than our mathematical punctiliousness, 
though it sacrifices to moral impressions much of the 
definiteness so dear to the heart of the scientist of to- 
day. By their method, the wasted day or the wasted 
year or the wasted life leaves no trace, as is fit, and 
the real events of the world stand out before us un- 
encumbered. It will be seen at once that this moral 
element in the chronological conceptions of the Bible 
makes attempted chronology according to our present- 
day ideas much less important as a handmaid of 
Bible history. 

Then there were overlapping periods in ancient 
chronology, a thing quite to be expected where a 
moral element sometimes dominated. Many of the 
events of early Egyptian history are well known, but 
the great authorities on Egyptian chronology differ by 
as much as two thousand years. This great discrep- 
ancy is due to a number of causes, chief among which 
is the uncertainty about the overlapping of periods. 
Ancient historians, like modern writers, set down one 
after another events which happened at the same 
time simply because it is impossible to speak of all ‘of 
them at once. But the ancients did not indicate, as 
modern writers do, the exact extent of the overlap- 
ping of periods. This Egyptologists must determine 


for- themselves, and they arrive at different conclu- 
sions, 

The same difficulty exists in Babylonian history. 
By recent discoveries of L. W. King, more than three 
centuries are dropped from early Babylonian history, 
according to the opinion of many ; but others do not 
accept this conclusion, There is good reason to be- 
lieve that this overlapping of periods prevalent on 
both sides of Israel occurs also in early Bible history. 
It is almost certainly so in the period of the Judges. 
As a king and his son associated together on the 
throne might each be said to have reigned so many 
years, though the periods overlapped, so two judges 
who are recorded as succeeding each other, and who 
did succeed each other, may have overlapped in part 
— in the same region or in different parts of the 


NOTHER characteristic of biblical chronology is 

} «othe use of conventional numbers. This does 
not mean symbelical numbers, as advocated 
especially by Jeremias of Leipsic and other scholars 
who believe that the old ideas of astrology are to be 
found everywhere in the Bible, and that the number 
of Abraham's servants and the number of Jacob’s 


_children by each mother, and other like numbers of 


Bible history, are symbolical, and have only a myth- 
ological significance, 

But a use of conventional numbers as one form of 
chronology is common enough even among us. We 
speak of an event of the ‘last decade,"’ which may 
have happened but two or three years ago, and of a 
‘*score of witnesses,’’ which may be any number 
from sixteen or less to twenty-four or more, So, 
when we find forty or twenty,—the half of forty,— 
or eighty, one hundred and twenty, four hundred, 
four hundred and eighty,—multiples of forty,—so 
frequently in the Bible, it can hardly be doubted that 
we have to do with the same use of conventional num- 
bers. They correspond in usage to our fortnights, sea- 
sons, decades, generations, centuries, ages, and eras. ' 


AST of all, a synchronistic perspective is charac- 
teristic of biblical and other Oriental chronology, 
Events were seldom dated according to an 

epoch, as we date from the birth of Christ, the Mu- 
hammadans from the hegira, and the Latins from the 
founding of Rome. Rameses the Great does date a 
monument in the four-hundredth year of King Nubti, 
of about Joseph’s time; Nabonidus of Babylonia 
speaks of Naran-sin, son of Sargon I, who reigned 
3,200 years before his own time, and we read that 
*¢at the end. of four hundred and thirty years, even 
the selfsame day,’’ Israel went out of Egypt. But 
these are the great exceptions, and stand almost 
alone in that ancient world. Events of those times 
are usually dated by the year of the reigning king or 
by some other contemporaneous event. Our concep- 
tion of history is primarily in the line of succession, 
and only secondarily on the plane of contemporaneity. 
The conception of the ancients of Bible lands was of 
human events primarily in the plane of contempo- 
raneity, and, for the earliest period, hardly at all in 
the line of succession. For example, we would speak 
of an event in United States history as occurring in 
the year 1870. The ancient Oriental would say that 
it occurred in the second year of Grant's presidency. 
Synchronism was dominant in the viewing of all hu- 
man events. It is so with us only for current events. 
For the arrangement of past events in order, our con- 
trolling idea is the year of the epoch, 

By the consideration of these peculiarities of ancient 
Oriental chronology, the moral element, overlapping 
perieds, conventional. numbers, and _ synchronistic 
perspective, the evil of overestimating the importance 
of chronology in biblical discussions, and of thrust- 
ing it forward-into the first place among the hand- 
maids of history, and especially of trying to force all 
biblical narratives on to the Procrustean bed of the 
medern idea of chronology, is at once apparent. 
This difficult subject of the chronology of the early 
Old Testament history will be presented in a later 
article. This much is said here to make clear the 
relative importance, or rather wunimportance, of 
chronology among the handmaids of history, and 
especially Bible history. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 24 (Mark 2 : 13-22) 
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Wide-Awake Girls Making Sunday-School Count 


New and old plans which give an outlet for enthusiasm in winsome service 











A Big Girls’ Banquet 
RATIFYING beyond our eager anticipation was 
the success of the Big Girls’ banquet and con- 
ference held on March 24, 1911, in the ban- 
quet hall of Knox Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, 
Ontario. It wasa parallel to the unique Big Boys’ ban. 
quet of the month previous, having a similar object, 
that of creating in the girl a stronger attachment. to 
the Sunday-school and church, and showing her some 
opportunities for service. 

Earlier in the day two hundred Sunday-school girls 
in their teens, with their teachers, had responded to 
the call, and at 6.30 P. M. these happy-hearted, 
buoyant-spirited young ladies assembled. But much 
to the delighted surprise of the managing committee, 
they continued to come until over three hundred 
earnest, expectant faces had surrounded the tables, 
After all had enjoyed the dainties spread before them, 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Curtiss, of Columbus, Ohio, gave the 
address of the evening. Realizing her sacred privi- 
lege, and also thé weight of her responsibility, she 
spoke with much feeling and earnestness on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘Such as I have."’ 

The sight was impressive,—these radiant young 
lives in vital touch and sweet fellowship with their 
teachers, drinking in the richness of eternal truths 
which the speaker so delicately, yet forcefully, pre- 
sented to them. 

In order to ascertain what was definitely accom- 
plished at this meeting, the committee on arrange- 
ments had passed to each girl a white card with pencil 
upon which was printed this sentence, ‘‘Some things 
you ‘could: do’’; and underneath were several ques- 
tions. At the close these cards were ‘collected, and 
out of the various responses thirty-four were especially 
significant. Some expressed a desire to become 
church members, ‘some, substitute, assistant, and reg- 
ular teachers, Several a ‘willingness to join’ teachér- 
training classes, or to become Home Department 
Visitors. 

In ‘writing of this event later, Mrs. Curtiss said, 
‘« The Big Girls’ banquet was one of the best things 
that. it has ever been my lot to participate in! It was 
great !'’ May this be the verdict also of the heavenly 
courts. where true greatness is recorded according to 
the measure of faithful service.—Daniel H. Wing, 
* Hamilton, Ontario. 
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Easter Lilies for the Shut-ins 


T IS a beautiful idea to associate the lily with 
Easter. The morning and evening church serv- 
ices have the lily prominent among the decora- 

tions, but the Sunday-school is not so often favored. 
In Washington, Pennsylvania, they make much of the 
lily. In the First Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Sunday-school has a lily distribution that has become 
exceedingly popular. The superintendent writes to 
the Editor as follows as to the plan : 

‘« Believing other Sunday-school workers would be 
interested in the form of Easter observance followed 
by our school for a number of years, and that other 
schools would like to take up a similar line of work at 
this or some other season, I call attention to the plan, 
and you may make whatever use of it you may think 
will be helpful. The enclosed cards explain the mat- 
ter so fully that I need add but a few words here. 

‘¢ The potted Easter lilies—to have not less than 
three blooms each—are contracted for at a specified 
price, and the school, by classes, contributes each as 
he will, no assessment of any kind being made. We 
have Easter greeting cards printed with a blank at the 
bottom, the name of each class being filled in for as 
many lilies as it has paid for, one card going out with 
each lily. The work is begun three or four weeks before 
Easter, and the members of the school are asked to 
hand in the names of any sick or ‘‘shut-ins’’ they 
may know. This list is revised and corrected and 
added to up to the very hour of sending out the lilies 
at the close of the morning service. Nearly all are 
sent out then by the members of the school, but any 
very hard to reach are looked after during the after- 
noon, and sometimts a few persons not known of 
earlier are cared for next day. No line is drawn in 
the matter of ‘eligibility,’ but Christians or unbe- 


lievers, Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Gentiles, white, 


black, or other color, are alike remembered in’ the 
Master’s name and service.’’ 

The cards mentioned above were an invitation to 
the Home Department members and a beautifully 
embossed Easter lily souvenir card with a greeting 
from the teachers of the Beginners class. The invita- 
tion read as follows : 


Easter in the First Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school 
DEAR FRIEND : 

Our main school is extending to the members of the 
Home Department a special invitation to be present with 
it next Sunday morning. You are part of the schoul, of 
course, and welcomed at all times, but a special Easter in- 
vitation is extended. Won’t you come? If you can’t be 
there at the opening time, 9.30, come anyway, as soon as 
youcan. It will please us all to have you with us; and 
the little tots—the Beginners and Primary people—who 
have some exercises of their own to present to the main 
school, will:be glad to see their fathers and mothers, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, uncles and aunts, there to listen 
to them, Then there will be an address by Mr, C. H. 
Lambie—and Mr. Lambie a/ways says something when he 
talks. You should hear him. These things will be in the 
Sunday-school room, Then we'll all march upstairs, where 
we will have the regular Easter sermon to the school. 

And the lilies—oh, the lilies !—a hundred or more of the 
beautiful blooming piants, brightening the Sunday-school 
room and the church—a sight you shouldn’t miss—-and 
then being sent out broadcast over the town to cheer and 
help the sick and aged ‘‘ shut-ins.’”’ It will make you feel 
glad to see these lilies, and see the happy children carrying 
them away on their mission of Easter cheer. So be sure 
to come. 

S. W. HALL, 

Superintendent, 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, J. B. SPRiGGs, 
Home Department Supt. 
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Young Girls in a Sunshine Band 


HE Bible school of to-day is furnishing better 
equipment. for work and most efficient. teachers. 
It is training the eye and keeping the fingers 
busy; as the lesson is fixed in the mind and its truth 
finds.a way to the heart-life of the boy and girl, 
making a lasting impression. The school that is 
doing its full duty is finding opportunity for the 
earnest, active young people to give expression to the 
truths they are learning, and is planning to carefully 
direct the desire to de and do. The boy who came 
back to his teacher to report the result of several calls 
he had dreaded to make, delivering packages of 
Christmas gifts prepared by the class, said, ‘It 
makes a fellow feel}good to hear somebody say, ‘ God 
bless you.’"’ It was a new joy to him,—this joy of 
service. It is the blessed privilege of the Bible 
school to train the boys and girls for efficient service, 
thus enriching their lives and giving the church of 
Christ the promise of consecrated, trained workers for 
future years. 

An organization which has been used widely and 
successfully, in the training of Intermediate girls, is 
the Sunshine Band, The plan of organization is 
simple and flexible. Usually a class forms a band. 
In other instances the circle is enlarged, and all the 
girls of intermediate age are invited to join, 

One of the most interesting Bands I have known is 
made up of all the girls in a small country town. The 
teacher of the village school is their adviser. They 
represent three Sunday-schools, and several of them 
live so far out of the village that they are seldom able 
to attend the main schools. The regular meeting of 
the Band, held every Friday afternoon just at the 
close of school, was the only religious service that 
they could regularly attend. The meetings were made 
very helpful. Most of the work that was planned 
was done at home. 

The name of. the organization is suggestive of cheer 
and helpfulness. The girls think of so many ways of 
scattering sunshine. While striving to be of service 
to others, they are learning to be more thoughtful 
and unselfish in the home circle. The usual method 
of accomplishing things is by working together at the 
Sunshine Band meetings. Very few of the girls have 
much time to give. ‘‘Comfort bags’’ have been 
made for sailors, and cloth scrap-books for little peo- 
ple. Selections of Scripture and hymns, beautifully 
written and illustrated, have found their way to hos- 


pitals and the sick-room. Flowers and fruits have 
been gathered and carried to shut-ins. The visils of 
the girls mean fully as much as the gift they carry. 

The elderly people of the parish are the special 
charge of the members of the Sunshine Band. A 
birthday book may be kept with each name enrolled, 
and if the health of the shut-in will permit, the girls 
spend an hour of the eventful day with the dear one. 
A simple program is prepared, and some gift made 
by the girls is left as a pleasant reminder, 

In some instances, where the failing eyesight makes 
reading difficult, the girls call once a week, usually 
two going together, and read the Bible school lesson 
or the church papers, by this means giving informa- 
tion as to the progress of the work so dear to the 
heart of every one who has been actively engaged in 
it. A Sunday afternoon call on each shut-in, carry- 
ing the church calendar, the text of the sermon, and 
as much of its message as the girls can get in their 
note-book, will keep those who love the church in 
touch with the spirit of its services. The help that 
the girls receive is invaluable, as they listen and 
learn-for the sake of others. 

In some schools the Cradle Roll is placed under 
the care of the Band. The girls are very faithful in 
looking up new babies and bringing into the main 
school the little ones who are old enough to attend. 
Often they call for them and return them safely to 
their homes when they are too young to be trusted to 
go unattended. 

The Sunshine Band and the Home Department 
work together very well. In fact, the Messenger 
Service and Sunshine Band are indispensable to the 
work of an ‘‘up-to-date’’ Home Department. The 
young people supplement the work of the Visitor in a 
most helpful way. Each Visitor in the Home De-: 
partment may be supplied with an assistant from the 
membership of the Sunshine Band. . Thus our girls 
are placed in training under an efficient worker. 

The purpose of the Sunshine Band is to train our 
girls for service. 

The watchwords are Loyalty, Love, and Service. 

The motto is ‘‘Let your light so shine... and 
glorify your Father’’ (Matt. 5 ;: 16).— Zaith M. 
Balch, Burlington, Vt. 
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Fun for the Philatheas 


HE young ladies of the Philathea Classes may, by 
different kinds of socials, draw their friends into 
their Sunday-school class and then into the 

church, where they will be built up into conscientious, 
worth-while Christians, 

The very atmosphere, the happy faces, the genuine 
cordiality, the happy moments of a Philathea social, 
cannot fail to impress all who attend with the thought 
that Christian young people certainly do have ‘: lovely 
times.’’ These socials, rightly conducted, can help 
to show that the ‘‘joy of the Lord’’ is the real joy 
that young people are looking after, though some of 
them as yet do not know it. 

A novel ‘‘literary program’’ could be rendered in 
something of the following manner. Let the committee, 
select some familiar poem, ditty or nursery rhyme, 
and give the verses out to be learned—one member to 
one verse, Then when the selection is called for, the 
young ladies demurely take their place in a conspi u- 
ous place and begin reciting, They recite at the 
same time, but not together, for each one is saying 
her verse without reference to the others. She is 
speaking, loud and clear, endeavoring to make her 
verse heard whether the others are or not, 

You can imagine the result, and the laughter which 
their efforts occasion. Some speak fast, some speak 
slow, while others speak ‘‘mejum’’; but they all 
speak soberly—if possible. 

Then, for a change, they might all try to recite the 
first verse ‘‘as one man.’’ This would require prac- 
tise, but will be effective if rendered well. Then 
offer a reward for the one who reads the entire ‘‘ piece’’ 
the best. They will not try to do it well; they are 
there for the purpose of making fun. They empha- 
size different words, they recite at various speeds, and 
gesture at diagonal points. But they have a good 
time, and so does every one present:—//a Bartlett 
Simmons, Plateau City, Colo. ; 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


HAT a difference it makes whom you ‘‘ travel 
with.” The boys speak of one fellow as 
‘training with a crowd,” or ‘‘ traveling 

with a fast bunch,” and every one knows what that 
means, We take it for granted that a man goes with 
certain persons because they like the same things 
and seek the same things. Many a man has found 
that he would have to drop most of his friends if he 
ever hoped to keep morally clean, and many a man 
will tell you that he has been made what he was by rea- 
son of a good friend he had, or a fine group of people 
among whom he fell at a critical time in his life. 
The company you are in makes all the difference in 
the world to you, for good or evil, pleasure or pain. 

The college men and women who are posted as 
doctors, teachers, or preachers in some lonely station 
in China, or up in the Burma hills, all agree that the 
hardest thing to withstand is the effect of being ira- 
mersed in heathen society all the time, day after day. 
The sodden, selfish, spiritually dead company they 
are in threatens to suck the very life out of their own 
hearts. It takes the best kind of religion to keep the 
missionary from being swallowed up by the heathen. 
Did you ever realize that? It is one man against 
the whole crowd, one man trying to win over the 
whole city. It takes a good man to do that, one who 
has enough Christ-given vitality in his own character 
and heart to be a real leader, to dominate and control. 

That is just the situation P erongy was in. He was 
oftener than not to be found in enn ee with the 
average crowd of men and women, and often among 
the publicans and sinners. He was there, not be- 
cause he: liked the way they lived, but because he 
wanted to lead them to a different sort of life. But 
the scribes accused him of having questionable 
friends, hinting, no doubt, ‘‘ birds of a feather” 
and that sort of thing to his disciples. Jesus went 
among the ‘' sinners ” for their It was a large 
part of his sacrifice that he did so. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 

Jesus moves steadily forward on his path of true 
living, unhampered by time-worn customs whose 
only sanctity is their antiquity, He had aroused op- 
position by forgiving the sins of the paralytic; he now 
creates more opposition by associating with persons 
despised by the religious leaders, and by his neglect 
of fasting as a religious exercise. 

It was a most noteworthy thing that Jesus should 
call a social outcast like Levi to be his pupil. Gain 
a clear notion of the type of man a publican was and 
why he was disliked (Professor Riddle, paragraph 4; 
Dr. Mackie, paragraph 1. A Bible dictionary will be 
a ao help; Edersheim’s Life of Christ is very use- 
ful here, chap. 17). What a change that ‘‘call” 
meant to Levi, Mr. Ridgway’s first and seccad para- 
graphs indicate. 

Professor Kiddle rightly points out, in his opening 
paragraph, that the feast did not follow immediately 
atter the call, This does not alter the instruction of 
the incident. Indicate Matthew’s motives in giving 
this feast (Professor Clow, paragraph 2) and the sort 
of persons present (Dr, Mackie, paragraph 1). The 
motive that took fesus there (Mr. Ridgway’s third 
paragraph and Professor Clow’s first), Nowhere is 
there a better sepedtensy to show Jesus as the friend 
of sinners. Indicate the religious snobbery of the 
critics (Professor Riddle on v. 16, and this article, 
‘The Class in Session”). 

Jesus’ answer declaring his attitude toward sin- 
ners is rich with meaning (Mr. Ridgway’s third para- 
graph, and this article, ‘‘ The Class in session’’). 

Fasting was enjoined by the Jewish law: show 
why Jesus omitted it (Professor Riddle on v. 18). 
Whether we ought to feast or fast is discussed b 
Professor Clow in peregreehs 3, 4,5. Show why it 
was right that Jesus and his disciples should omit 
fasting Lat. Ridgway's fourth paragraph, Professor 
Clow’s fifth, and Dr. Mackie’s second). Above all, 
read Dr. Horton’s heart-searching message upon 
** The Joy of the Victorious Life” (page 147 of this 
issue), that you may share with your class its warm 
personal call to joy in the midst of sorrow. 

The teacher van show from the two figures of 
upeete given by Mark in verses 21 and 22 (compare 

so Luke 5: 39) how Jesus recognized the radical 
effect of his teaching (sce Professor Riddle on vs. 
21, 22, Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph, Dr. Mackie’s 
last, and this article, ‘‘ The Class in Session"). 


The Class in Session 
If you want a good example of the different way 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke tell the same story; just 
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Mark 2 : 13-22. Commit verses 16, 17 


Golden Text: I came not to call the righteous, but sinners.—Mark 2 : 17 


Read Matthew 9 : 9-17; Luke § : 27-39 


13 And he went forth again by the sea side; and all the 
multitude resorted unto him, and he taught them. 14 And as 
he passed by, he saw Levi the son of i. re sitting at the 
place of toll, and he saith unto him, Follow me. And he 
arose and followed him, 


15 And it came to pass, that he was sitting at meat in his 


house, and many ! Segre neon and sinners sat down with Jesus 
and his disciples: for there were many, and they followed 
him. 16 And the seribes *of the Pharisees, when they saw 
that he was eating with the sinners and ! publicans, said unto 
his disciples, * How is i¢ that he eateth ‘and drinketh with 
1 publicans. and sinners? 17 And when Jesus heard it, he 
saith unto them, They that are 5 whole have no need of a phy- 
sician, but they that are sick; I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners, 

18 And John's disciples and the Pharisees were fasting : and 
they come and say unto him, Why do Juhn’s disciples and the 
disciples of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast not? 19 
And Jesus said unto them, Can the ® sons of the bride-chamber 
fast, while the bridegroom is with them ? as long as they have 
the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. 20 But the days 
will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken away from 
them, and then will they fast in that day. 21 No man seweth 
a piece of undressed cloth on an old garment : else that which 
should fill it up taketh from jt, the new from the old, anda 
worse rent is made. 22 And no man putteth new wine into 
old ' wine-skins ; else the wine will burst the skins, and the 
wine perisheth, and the skins ; but ¢key pué new wine into fresh 
wine-skins, 

1 That is, collectors or renters of Roman taxes, *Some ancient 
authorities read and the Pharisees. * Or, He eateth ... sinners 
# Some ancient authorities omit and drinketh. 5 Gr. strong. © That 
is, companions of the bridegroom, ' That is, skins used as bottles. 
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compare the way they tell of the call of Matthew. 
The same facts are seen by different eyes and written 
with different pens. We would gather from Mark 
that this call of Levi occurred on a day of great 
crowds; but all that is passed over for the sake of 
telling of the call of this one man. What a tremen- 
dous conversion is hidden in these few brief words of 
Luke’s: ‘‘And he forsook all, and rose up and fol- 
lowed him,” Howlittle Jesus cared for conventional 
ideas; to him a man was a man. His judgment of 
the good in Matthew was not wrong. It means some- 
thing for a man to write a Gospel. His business was 
bad; he was an outcast in every one’s eyes. We 
cannot really ot Ae how utterly despised such a 
man was, and what a radical thing it was for Jesus 
to invite such a man to followhim. Imagine a church 
inviting an ex-convict to be its minister! 

It is more than likely that this feast that Levi gave 
was some months later than his call. After he had 
been with Jesus a few weeks, and came to appreciate 
him more, he wanted some of his old companions to 
know him. All of which shows how true of heart he 
was. He makes the feast, and Jesus is there. It 
serves.the double purpose of advertising Levi's new 
life and showing his friends what the new life was. 
oe will sit at table with any man that will sit with 

im, The scribes show themselves religious snobs 

as, 2:1ff.). They are also sneaks; they make 
their complaints behind Jesus’ back to his friends. 
Never was sharper irony than his reply, ‘‘ they that 
are whole,” although they thought they were ‘ right- 
eous,” and didn’t know they were as much in n as 
any sinner there (Rev. 3 : 14-22). Jesus came to asso- 
ciate with and to uplift the sinner. To his loving mind 
the sinner is like the sick man, and is helpless unless 
helped. How much better this is than contempt! 

here is more reason for such a question as is asked 

about Jesus’ neglect of fasting, because fasting was 
part of the Jewish law. Jesus himself fasted once 
that we knowof, To this question he returns a clear 
and convincing answer. e replies that he over- 
looks the custom of fasting because it is inappropriate 
for his disciples to observe the ceremony of mournin 
and sadness while he, their Lord and joy, is wit 
them. It would be as inappropriate for them as for 
the bridal party to act like mourners at a funeral. He 
gives that gentle hint—how vague it must have been 
to their ears that day—of the day toward which his 
eyes were always set, ‘‘ when the bridegroom shall 
be taken away from them.” 

But the great principle that Jesus teaches on this 
day is that religious exercises must be suitable. We 
cannot set up certain religious forms and insist on 
their being followed on all occasions. A man is 
greater than a custom. The occasion dictates the 
conduct of the hour, not the custom. Professor Clow 
rightly lays greatest emphasis on this. The Chris- 
tian life is not governed by a set of rules, but by the 
law of love. Jesus realizes that this is exactly the 
reverse of the religious habits of the day, and that it 
is hopeless for them to try to compress his free, natu- 
ral manner of life and faith and communien with the 
Father into their synagogue, legal, artificial. fasting 
customs. It is like trying to keep boys under nursery 
rules too long. - 


MARCH 24. FASTING AND FEASTING 
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A Lesson Summary 

We speak of Christianity and compare it with other 
religions, like ism or Muhammadanism. But 
there is no real comparison, for they are fundament- 
ally different. The non-Christian religions all treat 
men like children, laying down certain religious acts 
that a man must do to be saved. Jesus did not estab- 
lish any religion like that, Jesus treats us as men, as 
friends, as equals. He asks nothing except that man 
should live with implicit trust in God and actual love 
toward his human brothers, There are no laws for 
love. There are no rules for a mother’s treatment of 
her child. Love makes her watchful, love makes her 
study books and consult with physicians and manage 
her house so that her child may be healthy. Love 
makes her punish and reprove, love leads her to pro- 
vide education, food, pleasures. God has given us 
brains, and when they are guided by love that is all 
that is neces . That is all the world needs. That 
is what Christianity is. It is a life, not a religion. 
If I give my body to be burned, but have not love, I 
have missed the whole thing, said Paul, You may 
hunt through all of Jesus’ words and find no religious 
rules. Two ordinances are enjoined, one symboliz- 
ing an entrance on the life of love, one symbolizing 
the source of our life of love, Baptism and the Com- 
munion; but even these are not said to be absolutely 
essential. The penitent thief goes to Paradise with- 
outeither, It is love that keeps them in eos 

And so it was that men who considered religion to 
be doing certain things, fasting and washing, and all 
such things, nevercould understand Jesus. The law 
was a schoolmaster, but when we are through school 
we are given our freedom, and our education is sup- 
posed to keep us from abusing our liberty. So Christ 
| berg his friends their freedom, and they fast, or 

east, or pray, or play and preach and work as the 

wisdom of love directs them. Jesus went along, 
therefore, as love and wisdom'led him. He called 
Matthew, he ate with sinners, he omitted fasts be- 
cause he was guided by the love of men and not th 
tules of rabbis. ; hy 


Questions for Class Use : 


1. What other publican became a follower of Jesus? 

2. Select three admirable traits in Matthew’s conduct, 

3. What was Matthew’s greatest service to the cause of 
Christ? 

4. What is a snob? 

5. Why did Jesus not fast? 

6. What did he refer to in verse 20? 

7. What was it that Jesus was referring to under the 
figures ‘‘new wine”’ and ‘*old wine-skins ” ? 


Other Teaching Points 


The most unpromising material can be used by Christ 
for the most important tasks, It is not so much a question 
of fitness as it is of willingness. 

Matthew was not ashamed of his old friends, but wanted 
them all to share in his good fortune. 

Jesus often used the sharpest sort of irony and ridicule 
when dealing with the self-righteous, but was always tender 
to the unpretending sinner. 

The greatest reason for going to church is that it is the 
suitable thing to do, Love urges me to support the church, 
to worship my Maker and Saviour, and to stand for him at 
all times. 

Just as soon as we detect a feeling of superiority within 
us, we are on the down grade. Christ was superior to his 
company, but his superiority was at their service in self- 
forgetting sympathy. : 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson (Review) 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 

interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 

tions are for the y home p ti to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.} 

No one of the Gospel writers aimed to give a com- 
plete biography of Jesus. Everything they tell is 
simply preparatory to the story of his death and res- 
urrection. That is in their eyes the one great fact. 
In leading up to this, they do tell accurately how he 
spoke his message, won his disciples, proved his 
power, and aroused opposition. 

The twelve lessons just concluded cover the first 
stages of Jesus’ career. They show who he was and 
how he started on his mission. 


1. Prepare an orderly statement of the events preceding 
Jesus’ birth as given by the Synoptic Gospels. 

2. Give a statement of the events of Jesus’ life from his 
baptism to the call of Matthew. 

3. How did John prepare for Jesus’ work? 

4-. Hew was Jesus humanly prepared for his work ? 

5. How did he gain his first followers? 

6. How did he begin his work? 

7. What was the cause of the opposition to him? 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 17 (Mark 2: 13-22) 


Feasting and Fasting 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


"T HE life of perfect harmony was seen only once, 
and that was in Jesus. e kept the balance of 
all natural human impulses in true equipoise. 

In every age there are Pharisees intent on times and 

seasons and ceremonies, keenly concerned with 

washings and fastings and tithi There are fol- 
lowers of the Baptist with the leathern girdle and 
the Lenten fare. And there are Humanists and 

Pagans indulging themselves in both the pleasures 

and the ns of the flesh, with witty mockery of 

those who abstain. The Cavalier and the Puritan 
are at war within every one of us. But Jesus was as 
human in his natural joys as he was divine in his 
holiness, He was at home at marriage feasts. He 
played in the children’s games. He loved the com- 


ing of the spring-time. He looked into the sunset 
with the t’s delight. Yet self-denial was the 
mark on all his deeds. He choseto be homeless. He 


was often hungry and weary, with sweet content. 
He spent long nights in prayer, and he walked with 
radiant calm the rma 4 to the Cross. It was that 
strange mingling in him of feasting and fasting 
which caught men’s attention and provoked their 
keen comments. Some cried, ‘‘He hath a devil!” 
Others answered, ‘*‘ Behold a man gluttonous and a 
winebibber !” On this page are set forth the secret 
and the method both of his feasting and fasting. 

There is a time both for feasting and for fasting. 
The note of the Christian life is self-control. Its path 
of safety is self-denial. But it has no place for that 
asceticism which counts abstinence from all’ the 
music and color of life as good in itself. No guest 
went to Levi’s feast with gladder step than Jesus. It 
was his time of high elation, the time to feast. When 
a friend spreads his table for us, or a new joy comes 
into our lives, or the children hold happy festival, or 
a wedding morning dawns, or a prodigal returns 
with tears of penitence, we also should feast. But 
when sorrow shadows our friend’s home, or our own, 
when death has cast his pallover our hearts, when 
the city or the nation is passing through days of 
trial, then we shall do well to fast. Jesus would not 
let the disciples fast while he was with them. Who 
could fast when they heard the Bridegroom’s voice on 
his wedding day? But the day would come when he 
would be taken from them, and then with tears of sor- 
row they would find that the time.of fasting had come. 

There is a grace both in feasting and in fasting. 
We understand why high and serious spirits have 
practised fasting. . It has been their stern, method of 
checking animal impulses, of ——oe unruly pas- 
sions, or stirring up Spiritual desire, and of fastening 
their thoughts on the noble and. solemn issues of the 
soul. But we overlook the grace which may lie in 
feasting. When our feasts are only ostentatious 
displays, given to display our wealth or to express 
our pride, when our guests are only those we wish to 
flatter or those whose favor we seek, they are a 
transgression of the simplicity in Christ. But*when 
the feast expresses, as Levi's did, an exultant self- 
less joy, when it becomes a medium of our-fellowship 
with our dearest, when it is given to comfort sad 
hearts, or to increase the sunshine of lives whose 
outlook is dark, or to minister to others of the love 
of Christ, then its grace is more like Christ’s than the 
lower spiritual sanctity of fasting. 

Both feasting and fasting should be in the spirit 
rather than of the flesh. This is where the teachin 
of Jesus stands out in clear contrast to that of ail 
disciples of the Baptist, and all Pharisees in every 
age. They aay stress on days, and on the dishes on 
the table, on the unwashed face and the unanointed 
head. With Jesus it mattered little whether it was a 
feast at which Martha served, or a dinner of herbs, 
if only the spirit were set on sweet and simple and 
gracious ends. That is why all legal and ceremo- 
nial fasting was disregarded by Jesus. We need not 
condemn the practise of keeping the forty days of 
Lent. But we must make tr against any legal 
or ceremonial ordinance which zmfoses such periods 
and such methods and such external rigor of dealing 
with the body as Christ most distinctly abrogated. 
These are only the forms of a subtle Pharisaism. 
They are, said Jesus, like the unshrunk patch on the 
old garment. hey are the attempt to amend the 
religion of the Old Testament by a patch from the 
new life of the Gospel. They are, he added, in a 
still stronger figure, the pouring of the new wine of 
the evangelic faith into the old bottles of Hebrew 
mode and custom. He will not keenly condemn 
them. But for himself and for his disciples there is 
henceforth no fasting except in the spirit, and at such 
times and in such ways as the Spirit of God shall 
prescribe to those who worship in spirit and in truth. 

Fasting becomes feasting to a devout Christian 
spirit. e need not ask whether Christ had a 

reater joy in Levi's feast, or in his hours of self- 

enial. The question answers itself. So, when we 
fast in the spirit, unseen or unknown of men, whether 
it be in the night of our sleepless mourning because 
of our sin, in the life-long self-denial from meats and 
drinks for the sake of others tempted by them, or in 
the costly care of the sick and the generous dealing 
of our bread to the poor, we shall realize that-our 
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fasting may have as deep a delight as our feasting. 
**I have meat to eat that ye know not of,” said Jesus, 
even when he was famished with hunger. His fast- 
- ing and his feasting were the same deep joy. 
Grasgow, ScoTLaND, 
a4 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HRONOLOGICAL Orper.—This lesson, it is 
here held, presents one of the rare instances in 
which Mark deviates from the chronological 

order of events, the call of Matthew saw and the 
feast at his house being, in all probability, separated 
by an interval of several months. All three evangel- 
ists place the call of Matthew immediately after the 
healing of the paralytic, and all three tell of the feast 
in close connection with thecall. Matthew, however, 
narrates all three events after his account of the 
voyage across the lake, while Mark and Luke place 
all three at the earlier period. As the arrangement 
of Matthew in chapters 5-13 is obviously unchrono- 
logical, the entire group of events might be placed at 
the earlier period, were it not for the statement 
of Matthew that Jairus came to Jesus while he was 
speaking as represented in the latter part of this 
lesson, presumably just after the feast in the house 
of Levi. Hence most modern harmonists place 
Mark 2 : 15-22 just before the coming of Jairus, that 
is, between verses 21 and 22 of chapter 5. 

Places.—A toll-booth outside of Capernaum; the 
house of Matthew (Levi) in that city. 

Time.—The call of Matthew occurred before the 
as ssover (John 5); the date is the latter part 
of March, A.D, 28.—The remainder of the lesson, on 
the view stated above, must be placed in autumn of 
the same year. 

Publicans.—These, in New Testament usage, were 
tax-gatherers, and represented the Roman tribute 
levied upon the Jews. They were usually of the 
lowest class, since their calling was odious to a 
respectable Jew. Often personally exacting, and 
even rapacious, they were despised. Hence they are 
so often in the Gospels linked with ‘‘sinners.” 


Light on Puzzling Passages . 

Verse 14.+-Passed by: Matthew adds ‘from 
thence,” thus connecting his own call with the heal- 
ing of the paralytic.—A? the pres of toll: A toll- 
booth, where the ‘‘customs” duties on exports and 
imports were paid.—/o//ow me: Continue to do:so. 
The name Levi, instead of Matthew, need occasion 
no difficulty. The latter was probably his apostolic 
name (meaning ‘‘ the gift of God’’). 

Verse 15.—/n his house: That of Levi, as Luke 
specifically states. The preceding ‘‘he” refers to 
Jesus.—Many publicans and sinners: Probably in- 
vited guests; *‘sinners” being used in a somewhat 
wide sense. 

Verse 16.— The scribes of the Pharisees: Belong- 
ing to that religious party.—How is it ¢hat he eateth 
and drinkethwith publicans and sinners : The Jews 
were very scrupulous about such intercourse, The 
objectors seem to have come in uninvited, which was 
allowable at a ‘‘ great feast” (Luke 5 : 29). 

Verse 18.—/John’s disciples and the Pharisees: 
Both classes would favor ascetic practises.— Were 
jasting: Probably at that time, but the other ac- 
counts suggest the habit of fasting. The strict Jews 
fasted on Mondays and Thursdays, and on other 
special days.—7hy disciples fast not: This points to 
a date much later than the callof Matthew. Our 
Lord had taught about fasting in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. 6 : 16-18). 

Verse 19.—Sons of the bridechamber: Companions 
and guests of the bride m. 

Verse 20.— When the bridegroom shall be taken 
away: A prediction of his death.— Zhen will they 
Jast in that day: *‘ Will” is the simple future tense; 
and preferable to “ shall.” 

Verse 21.—No man seweth: This verse is pre- 
sented accurately in the Revised Version, which there 
differs greatly from the Authorized Version. ‘‘ Sew- 
eth” is peculiar to Mark.— Undressed; that is ‘‘ un- 
fulled.”— That which should fill it up: Literally, 
‘*fulness.”— The new from the old: Peculiar to 
Mark.—-A worse rent is made: ‘‘ Worse” belongs to 
the noun, not to the verb. 

Verse 22,—New wine: Literally, ‘‘ young,” not 
fully fermented.—/n/o old wine-skins: Skins used 
as bottles.— W7// burst the skins: Because they are 
stiffened by age, and do not yield to the working of 
the new wine.—7he wine perisheth, and the skins: 
So the vivacious form of the better attested text.— 


New wine into fresh wine-skins: ‘‘New" and 
‘‘fresh.” differ slightly in force; the former is applied 
to what.is young, the latter to what is recent. hese 


figures refer to the incompatibility of the new life of 
the gospel with the old ceremonial Judaism. Hence 
they point to a period later than the call of Levi. 
Luke adds a third figure (Luke 5:39): ‘‘the old is 
good” (‘‘better” in the later authorities), It means 
that men from habit prefer what is old and familiar. 
This false.conservatism our Lord condemns, though 
the passage is frequently misused. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Business.— And he arose and followed him oY 14). 
Matthew was a business man. LEither ‘‘ No” or 
‘Johnny on the spot.” Different ways of conver- 
sion. atthew with a word. Paul with a stroke. 
It cost Matthew (Luke 5: 28). It cost Paul (Phil. 
3:7) Business men both. Taxes and Tents. Busi- 
ness men have been following Jesus ever since. Not 
one ever regretted it. Nearly all the heads of the 
great concerns I know turn out to be deacons, stew- 
ards, elders, wardens, trustees, vestrymen, Sunday- 
school superintendents, teachers, or mixed up with 
real religion in some way. Large establishments 
have their ‘‘cussers,” ‘high-flyers,” ‘bird and 
bottle’ men, but they are going down, and when I 
come around the next time are often gone. There is 
a manliness in Jesus that appeals to the bright busi- 
ness man. The minister who thinks the tired man 
of affairs wants literature and philosophy on Sun- 
days doesn’t know business men, The most intel- 
lectual folks in Dr. Farrar’s church love to sit in his 
‘*Junior Congregation” and get those little gospel 
sermons he preaches to the children. 

Up at Culver Lake.—He was sitting ai meat in his 
house (v. 15). Matthew's spread. The kind of a 
crowd a politician has to invite. Well, that’s exactly 
the kind of a gang Jesus likes to get in with (1 Tim. 
1:15). .When you get in with Jesus nothing better 
to do than live him among the old companions. 
Caruthers was a “bird,” and ran with ‘one of the 


liveliest gangs in North Jersey.” His friend Wee- 
den, a ‘‘ Merry Widow” opera singer, got converted. 
Weeden got Caruthers into an evangelistic meeting, 


and he too was wonderfully saved, almost like Paul. 
Then Weeden and Caruthers went back to the “‘ old 
bunch ” to live the Christian life. The “ boys’’ could 
hardly believe their senses. ‘‘ What, that pair!” 
Did they ridicule them? Not a bit of it. When 
Weeden was telling me this the old crowd had just 
‘* pitched in” and helped Weeden and Caruthers 
build a nice little chapel up there on Culver Lake, 
New Jersey. You can go there next summer and 
see it for yourself, and maybe hear Weeden sing and 
Caruthers preach, and sit with the ‘‘ gang” on the 
benches. o, the ‘‘bunch” are not converted, at 
least not as I write, but they will be. 

*“*A Doctor of the Old School.”"—Zkhey thai are 
whole have no need of a physician (v.17). Jesus 
Christ, Doctor of Souls. That is his announcement 
upon the windows of heaven. Men are sick unto 
death. Because they don’t realize it makes no differ- 


ence. If you don’t call in the doctor you will die 
— 18:4). Many folks think they are ‘‘ whole.” 
ich, well-favored, somebody. This is why Jesus 


has such small — in ‘‘exclusive”’ circles, He 
is sometimes called in on a forlorn hope when Dr. 
Mammon has given them > But it makes these 
folks indignant to suggest they have any incurable 
disease. Here is the diagnosis (Matt. 19 : 23-26). 

** Full Automatic.”"— Why do John's disciples... 
fast, but thy disciples fast not? (v.18.) This was quite 
an affair. Tammany Hall and the ‘‘ Organization” 
and the New Preacher were all there. But it was on 
afastday. The fault-finders were probably hungry. 
The world never looks sweet to a hungry man. 
John’s disciples criticized the feast. The Pharisees 
criticized the crowd. Can’t please everybody (Matt. 
11: 16-19). Their religion consisted of outward form 
and not inward spirit. Fasting by schedule is like 
saying prayers before tumbling into bed. When the 
soul is moved, fasting, like praying, takes care of 
itself. They used to have to invade Edison's 
laboratory and make him eat. When you get 
after Heaven as Edison got after the incandescent 
light, fasting will take care of itself. Christianity is 
automatic. ou don’t have to pull a lever or press a 
button to make a Christian truthful, honest, good, 
kind, reverent. You don’t have to turn on steam to 
make a Christian pray, or put on an air-brake to 
make him fast. He runs right along like the great 
machine that prints this paper, and folks stop at the 
window and watch him run ! 

Clothes.— Vo. man seweth a piece of undressed 
cloth on an old garment (v. 21). Judaism worn out. 
No use trying to put the new religion on that old 
uniform, Just try putting Christianity on an ‘' old 
man” (Eph. 4: 22). Tippling, profane, lying, im- 
pure, irritable. Now let us sew on some Christian 
‘* samples,” and see what it looks like. Drunk and 
prayerful, Profane and reverent. Lying and lov- 
ing. Licentious and trustful. Quarrelsome and 
kind. Yet some folks are trying this sort of tailoring 
in these days. Mrs. Grundy peeps out the window 
and laughs as they pass by. he fashion has all 
sorts of names, ‘‘ Moral Reform,” ‘‘ Ethical Culture,” 
‘*Doing the Right Thing,” etc. We all laughed 
when we were told Charley Jenkins had stopped 
chewing tobacco. Such a clean-up on Charley would 
be like a white patch on a greaser’s overalls. But 
when Charley got religion over at the brick church, 
rum, tobacco, poker, profanity, and all their relations 
moved out. As Dick Smith says, ‘Charley is a 
whole new suit of clothes” (2 Cor. § : 17). 
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The Hlustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar i¥ 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus. 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week, An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's | aod calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


When One Is Lost.—/ came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners (Golden Text), 
The brother of Whitefield, the great evan- 
golis, was deeply despondent at times, and 
elt his utter worthlessness and helplessness, 
On such an occasion Lady Huntingdon 
availed herself of the opportunity to speak 
with him about his soul’s salvation, and 
tried to induce him to come to Christ. To 
all her pleas he answered, ‘‘ Oh, it is of no 
use | am lost! I am lost!’’ ‘Thank 
God for that!”’ said she. ‘* Why?’’ asked 
the man in astonishment. ‘* Because,’’ said 
Lady Huntingdon, ‘‘ Christ came to save 
the lost, and if you are lost, he is just the 
one that can save you.’’— W. J. Hart, D.D., 
Utica, N. Y. From The Classmate. 


After Defeat.—/ came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners (Golden ‘Text). What 
will you say to the man who has failed in 
moral life? Answer him as. Napoleon is 
said to have answered one of his marshals, 
The marshal rode up and said, ‘‘ General, I 
fear the battle is lost.’’ Napoleon coolly 
looked at his watch and replied: ,‘* Time for 
another battle. Summon the army to a 
fresh charge.’’—George L. Perin, Altamont, 
N.Y. From ‘* The Optimist’s Good Night? 


Because We're Too Good.—/ came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners (Golden 
Text). In a certain village were too fami- 
lies. One was rich and the other merely 
getting along, ‘The former was famous in 
the village a its unhappiness, while the 
other was known to bé peaceable and con- 
tented. One day the rich man went to his 
humbler friend: ‘‘ You have’ nothing like 
the means for comfort and enjoyment that I 
have, yet your family are affectionate and 
contented, while we are quarrelsome and 
discontented,’”’ said he. The poor man re- 
plied thoughtfully: ‘* Perhaps it is because 
= are all such good people at your house, 

ow, at my house it is different. Weare a 
very faulty lot, and we know it. To illus- 
trate, suppose I am sitting on the rug by the 
brazier, and the maid passing by knocks over 
my teacup, spilling the tea on the mats. I 
immediately cry, ‘Excuse me. Very stupid 
of me to leave my teacup out in the middle 
of the room for people to stumble over, 
Serves me right.’ But she replies, ‘Oh, 
master, what a blunderbuss I am! Always 
stumbling and making trouble.’ You see 
we are such a faulty lot, and we know it so 
well that there is no chance for ill-feeling or 

uarreling.’’ ‘*Ah!’’ said the rich man 
slowly. ‘I see it all. I should have’ said, 
‘Stupid, what are you up tonow?’ And 
she would have muttered, ‘A lazy man has 
no business to spread himself all over a 
room.’ I guess you are right; we are all 
too good—or, we think we are.’’ —JA/rs. 
R. W. Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. From The 
Christian Intelligencer. 


Lifting the Sunken.—J came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners (Golden Text), 
A very striking method is now successfully 
employed for raising the cargoes of sunken 
vessels.. A huge electro-magnet, operated 
from the deck of the vessel, is lowered to the 
submerged cargo, and if it be of a character 
subject to the influence of magnetism, it is 
attracted and lifted by this power, and thus 
easily saved. There is a power from on high 
which came to seek and save that which was 
lost. Down in the murky depths of the 
waters of sin this magnet of love draws to it- 
self sinful souls, and lifts them by its power 
to the bright sunlight and pure air above.— 
Mrs. M,. Watts, London, England. From 
The Sunday School Chronicle, The prise for 
this week is awarded to this illustration, 


= Rolending ** to Christ’s Church.— And 
he saith unto him, Follow me (v. 14). Two 
women were talking together when one in- 
quired of the other if a mutual acquaintance 
did not belong to the church, The reply 
was, ‘* No, I should not say that Sarah be- 
longed to the church. I know that is the 
usual way to put it, but if words mean any- 
thing at all, it does not seem fair to twist 
their meaning. Sarah belonged first, and 
always, to herself, and when she joined the 
church she had noidea of actually belonging 
to it whatever. Her time does not belong 
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to it, her spending-money does not belong to 
it, her friendships, and desires and ambitions 
do not belong to it. If she does church 
work she dogs it as a favor, -If she gives.a 
little; more ‘than usual she thinks herself 
truly generous. ‘There is not one inch of 
Sarah, which really ere to the.church of 
Jesus Christ.!’—M/rs. £.V, Brownson, Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. From The Sunday School 


Times, 


Really Following Christ.—//e saith unto 
him, Follow me, And he arose and followed 
him (v. 14). In a creed we believe about a 
person or circumstance; but in faith we re- 
= our trust “pon a person. We must not 

lieve about Christ only, but in him, as Liv- 
ingstone did, when on one occasion he was 
opposed at nightfall by an army of infuriated 
savages, and was tempted to steal away in 
the dark ; but his eye lit on the promise, ‘‘I 
will be with you all the days,’’ and he wrote, 
‘**I went to sleep because I knew it was the 
word of a perfect gentleman.’’ Do not be- 
lieve about Christ, but in him.—ZAsadbeth 
B. Stansfield, Pasadena, Cal. From ** The 
Secret of Guidance,” by F. B. Meyer. 


* 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


ANY publicans and sinners sat down 
with Jesus and his disciples (v. 15). 

1. Publicans, collectors of public 

taxes imposed on products and imports. 
The custom survives in Turkey by which the 
government gives to a commercial syndicate, 
on payment of a certain annual sum, the 
right to collect the tax on salt, tobacco, fish, 
meat, fruits, etc. These sublet to inferior 
officials the right to exact in detail the ap- 
pointed taxes, having the power to call in 
the aid of the police and military when 
needed. They have their stations at landing- 
places and at the entrances to a city, and are 
often not only extortionate in the amount 
demanded, but also very provoking on ac- 


‘count’of the haughty and dilatory manner in 


which they make their examination and en- 
force their claims. As offerings for the 
worship of the gods were exempted from 
such taxation, many a Jewish peasant no 
doubt protested, or even showed the certifi- 
cate of a local rabbi, that the load on its way 
to the city market was intended for the 
temple. Thus the authorities had to ap- 
point Jewish publicans who knew all the 
feast days, and could not thus be imposed 
upon. Sinners.—The Palestine Jew of to- 
day calls every Gentile a ‘‘ sinner.’’ He does 
not mean that his conduct is actually vicious, 
but if righteousness comes by the knowledge 
of the law, how can one who does not know 
these boundaries avoid transgressing? The 
Jew uses the expression ‘‘sinners of the 
Gentiles’? much in the same way as the 
Anglo-Saxon applies the epithet ‘‘ nigger ’’ 
to all non-white races. In a less degree 
those Jews also who had not made a study 
of the Law were sinners, They were *‘ peo- 
ple of the land,’”’ and on account of their 
ignorance were classed as accursed. The 
Jewish view was that to know the Law was 
to obey it, either by the inward consent and 
ag sto: arising from such knowledge, or 

y. fear of the punishment that must fall 
upon the transgressor, How great must 
have been the change wrought in the heart 
of that Pharisee who after the most minute 
stady of the Law and the most painstaking 
endeavor to obey it had to confess, ‘*I am 
sold under sin.’’ 

Can the sons of the bridechamber fast, 
while the bridegroom is with them ? (v. 19.) 
Thus custom in one connection was made to 
defend or explain custom in another connec- 
tion—a method of argument easily understood 
by Orientals, and that has often to be used 
in dealing with them. The office referred 
to corresponds to that of groomsman, or best 
man, with us. Atan Arabic wedding he is 
called the shebeen, while the chief female 
attendant on the bride is the shebceneh. 
The former sees that ample provision is made 
for the refreshment of the guests, and tries 
in every way to promote the festive happi- 
ness of the occasion. Some maintain that 
the English word of police offense, shedcen- 
ing, or providing alcoholic drink in a private 
house for more than family use, has come to 
us from the hospitable offices of the ‘* sons of 
the bridegroom.”’ 

Undressed cloth... old garment... new 





wine... old wine-shins (vs. 21, 22), In one 
case cloth that would shrink when made wet 
was fixed to cloth that had done all its shrink- 
ing, an alliance that invited disruption; inthe 
other case, wine that would ferment and 
cause expansion was put into skins that had 
done with distending, and could only burst. 


. ALEXANDRIA,, Ecyprt. 
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Simple Geography Lessons 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Lesson 4. The Places 


EVIEW as before, the waters, the nat- 
ural features, the mountains, and the 
persons connected with them. 

There are many places in Palestine named 
in the Bible, but we will select only a few of 
the most important; and we arrange them 
according to the natural features already 
given. (The superintendent will indicate 
each place by giving its initial letter on the 
map. With each place should be named 
also an event and the person connected 
with it.) 

















On the sea-coast plain we point out : 

1. Gaza, due west of the middle of the 
Dead Sea. Here Samson carried away the 
gates, and here he pulled down the idol- 
temple upon the people and upon himself. 

2. Joppa, the port of Palestine from which 
the prophet Jonah set out on his voyage that 
ended so strangely. 

3. Casarea, just south of Mount Carmel ; 
a place not mentioned in the Old Testament, 
where Paul was in prison two years, 

4. Zyre, which was not in the land of 
Palestine, but just outside of it, west of 
Mount Hermon, This was the city which 
in Old Testament times sent ships and mer- 
chants everywhere. Its king, Hiram, was a 
friend of King Solomon. 

It might be well to close the lesson at this 
point, and after a review continue the sub- 
ject in the next lesson. 


Newark, N., J. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


HE Menu.—Taking your start from the 
discussion in the lesson of feasting and 
fasting, apply the thought to an unfold- 

ing of the feast that Christ sets before every 
one that decides to live a Christian life. 
Procure a menu card; and you will get an 
elaborate one, if you can. Point out its 
divisions : soups, relishes, fish, ex¢rées, meat, 
vegetables, dessert, liquids. One can easily 
pick out from such a card a feast to his 
taste. 

Tell the class that this is only a poor and 
inadequate hint of the great and satisfying 
feast that Christ sets before us in this world. 
Let us take some of the items of that feast 
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that are in every life, however poor it may 
be—that is, every life that is likely to be in 
your class... You may, think it too literal, 
but I should print on the blackboard, or on 
a large sheet of paper, the eight heads of a 
menu card already given, with space under 
each for an entry. Have the pupils copy 
this on pieces of paper that you will give 
them. Then you will fill in a blessing under 
each head, discussing each as you do so. 

1. Sleep. Every one may enjoy it. What 
a blessing it is no one can know till he 
suffers from the lack of it. Insomnia drives 
men crazy. Urge upon the class the wisdom 
of going to bed early and rising early. 

2. y fet Many lands and races do not 
even know the meaning of this blessed word. 
— the pupils to value their homes, and 
make them happier for their living in them, 

3- Clothes. ow many there are that are 
not neatly and warmly clad! Let us, while 
we dress simply, care for the clothes we 
have as a good gift trom God. 

4. Food. We have enough to eat, and it 
comes as a matter of course; we quite for- 
get the awful fact that millions of the per- 
sons on earth seldom know what it is to have 
a satisfying meal, but are a!ways on the very 
verge of starvation. Urge proper eating— 
simple food, eaten slowly, with no over- 
eating. 

5. Our redigion—the Bible and the church, 
and all that these include. These are at tlie 
bottom of all our good fortune. Compare 
the lands that have not these chief blessings, 

6: Books and school, Urge that the 
pupils make the most of school, remember- 
ing how it gives them advantages vastly 
beyond the majority of earth’s inhabitants, 
Urge the reading of the best books, of sub- 
stantial books, and not merely fiction. “ 

7. Amusements. One of the saddest 
things in heathen lands is that the children 
often do not know how to play. But let us 
not overdo this blessing; let us play only 
enough to recreate us. 

8. Freedom and Safety. These blessings 
also are so familiar to us that we .almost 
never think of them. . We.should live for a 
while in a country where our possessions, 
homes, ‘and even lives.might be taken at any 
time. Is it not-a wonderful feast that God, 
has spread before us? |. .... Wirt tien wy 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


APrayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 
we thank thee that:thou didst not fellowship 
with the righteous, while sinners awaited thee 
in vain. e thank thee that. thou dost not 
stand apart from sinners in cold aloofness and 
disdain, but that thy loving heart draws thce 
close to us just as we are, for oursaving. Dear 
Lord, may we not turn away from thee, in the 
perversity of our sin-weakened wills, but may 
we yield to thee in eager willingness to serve 
thee without holding anything as our own. 
When we think of thy tender mercy and loving- 
kindness our love for thee seems as the snow to 
the fire.. We would love thee with an intense 
flame of devotion, Lord Jesus. Teach us how to 
let thee rid us of the things that render us use- 
less. In thy dear name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—It is ore thing to give 
a little money to help a poor family in the back 
streets where you never go, and it’s quite 
another thing to go right there yourself. It 
is one thing to help the lepers—and a good 
thing, to be sure—thousands of miles away ; 
but quite another to do as certain men are 
now doing, to go among them, cleansing their 
dreadful ulcers and treating them like brothers 
by living among them. 

The. Lord Jesus did not preach at sinners ; 
he lived with them, gave them his best, his 
daily, sweet and loving companionship. It 
is well for us that he did, for when we ‘re- 
member what a horrible thing sin, any sin, 
really is, the wonder of Christ’s fellowship 
with us grows and grows.’ How can he have 
anything to do with us! But he can, and, 
thank God, he lives for us and is eager to re- 
place our broken lives with his perfect life to 
the uttermost limit of our willingness. This 
is a very precious word I am putting on the 
board : 


, 





FELLOWSHIP 


It is the word we use when we want to tell 
of a quiet, intimate, beautiful time we have 
had with a dear friend whom we honor. 





























LESSON FOR MARCH 24 (Mark 2 : 13-22) 


And such a relation is possible with Jesus 
Christ, because he is the friend of sinners 
like ourselves, Let us sing from our hearts 
that hymn of “The Everlasting 
Arms,’ and as we sing remember how he 
longs to have us close to him in that fellow- 
ship which he offered so freely to all who 
would have it, 


At Sea, OrF NEWFOUNDLAND, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* I've wandered far away from God." 
MF see calls us, o'er the tumult.”’ 
* Sinners Jesus will receive.” 
** Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling.’’ 
‘* Take me, O my Fa F 
‘* The mistakes of my life have been many.” 
** Weary of earth, and laden with my sin." 
‘** Whosoever heareth !’ shout, t the 
sound !"’ 
(References in theses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.””) 

Psalm 25 : 6-9 (51 : 1-4). 

Psalm 23 ; 1-5 :1, 2). 

Psalm 141 : 1-4 (« I : 1-3). 

Psalm 25 : 12-16 (53: 2, 2). 

Psalm 4 : 3-7 (6 : 3-6). 


© 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


The somenagpegee, less than four in one order, 
are 20 centseach. The first quarter's lessons 
call for thirteen stereographs; cost, $2.17. 
Forty-eight places are to visited during 
1912, e forty-eight stereographs cost $8, 
and, if ordered at one time, a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the rorr stereographs need order 
enly thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), or only nine 
for the first quarter ($1.50). Persons owning 
both 1910 and ages stereographs. need order 
only twenty-nine for ror2 ($4.84), or only seven 
for the first quarter ($1.17). Stereoscope, &5 
cents. Orders should be sent to The Sunday 
School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


HE town where Levi worked for the 
Roman government was long ago de- 
stroyed. We cannot see in Palestine 

to-day the very same manner of serving 
meals that was practised then in the home of 
a prosperous tax collector, But itis possible 


to see even now a meal served in the manner. 
of the common working people of Jesus’ 
time, if we visit a town which Jesus used to 
know—Beeroth, about ten miles north of 
Jerusalem, 








ot 
ra 
a 

We stand in the courtyard of a modern 
home—an unroofed space’ used in good 
weather like a living-room, The master of 
the house has invited half a dozen friends to 
dinner. Mats have been spread over the 
stone pavement; an earthen dish, holding 
boiled lamb and rice, has been placed on 
the mat. The men are sitting on the ground 
around the one dish. At such a meal peo- 
ple often use bits of thin, dry barley-cake 
like spoons, 

Several of the men whom you see now 
wear long, loose robes of dark brown wool ; 
pieces of white cotton cloth, fastened over 
their heads, serve for hats. The common 
people, to whom Jesus was always ready to 
be a friend and helper, probably looked very 
much like these Beeroth men of to-day. 

At the home of Levi (Matthew) there was 
most likely a table, and the guests probably 
sat or reclined on benches around it. The 
dishes may have been of finer material. But 








to see for such a meal as must 
many a time have Pond. Se Jone is 
some poor man’s home, use a ste 
entitled ‘‘ An Oriental feast of rice and lamb 
at Beeroth,’’ ‘ 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING. —Jesus needs helpers 
to work for him. 
Lesson Story.—Jesus called Matthew 
to be a helper. 
Memory Verse.—Jesus said: ‘Follow 
me.’’ 
Note.—Verses 19-22 are not needed to 
complete the lesson fea nag a 
Approach.—An who a good 
will be glad to tell what it means for his dog 
to be a faithful, obedient follower. 
Review, —Show the lessen-picture for 
March 3, and recall how Jesus chose his first 
followers. Repeat: 


** Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
Fishermen of Capernaum ; 
Two pairs of brothers, who lived by the Sea, 
Jesus said unto them, ‘* Follow me,” 


One child and a teacher might learn and re- 
cite : 
‘Oh, I love to think of Jesus as he walked be- 
side the Sea, 
Where the fishers spread their nets upon 
the snore, 
How he bade them follow him, and forsake 
the paths of sin, 
And to be his true disciples evermore.”’ 


Help the children to tell where these dis- 
ciples followed him, and what they saw hita 
do, as told in recent lessons. After healing 
the palsied man who was let down through 
the roof, crowds followed Jesus wherever he 
went. 
would be his faithful followers. 

Lesson Story.—From that house, Jesus 
went down by the seaside. 


‘*O Galilee, sweet Galilee, 
Where Jesus loved so much to be ; 
Galilee, blue Galilee, 
Come, sing thy songs again to me."’ 


Crowds gathered around him there, and he 
taught them. As he passed along the road, 
Jesus saw a man in his tax-office, busy tak- 
ing the money for taxes from people who 
caught fish in the sea, or other people who 
raised fruit or grain, People didn’t like to 
pay@exes and they didn’t like the tax gath- 
erers, because some were dishonest, and took 
more than belonged to them, This tax gath- 
erer had two names, Levi and Matthew. 
Jesus said unto him, ‘‘ Follow me.’’ Mat- 
thew arose and followed him. Jesus needed 
some followers who could speak for him, and 
some who could write. Perhaps he noticed 
that Matthew was keeping accounts, and he 
knew that Matthew would keep account of 
the things he heard and saw Jesus do, It is 
true that long afterward Matthew did write 
a book about these things, and it is called 
the book of Matthew. (Have one of the 
older children ready to show Matthew’s book 
in the Bible—the first in the New Testament. 
The story of the Wise-men, the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the stories which Jesus told 
by the sea, are in Matthew’s book. 

Perhaps Matthew knew that Jesus had 
visited in Peter’s home, so Matthew invited 
— and his helpers to his home to meet 

is friends. He provided a feast for them. 

I think you have all seen a children’s 
party on the lawn, oraporch party. Passers- 
by can see these happy groups, and may stop 
to watch them. In the warm country where 
Jesus lived, people often ate in rooms which 
opened on the court-yard where others could 
see. (To-day’s picture shows this.) 

Among those who looked on were some 
of those men who found fault when Jesus 
said to the palsied man, ‘‘ Thy sins are for- 
given’? These fault-finders are often called 
Pharisees. They were very careful about their 
habits of eating and drinking. They watched 
to see whether Jesus really would sit down 
to eat with Matthew’s friends. They spoke 
to his disciples, saying, ‘*‘ How is it that he 
eateth with publicans and sinners?’’ Jesus 
heard it and answered, ‘‘ People who are 
well have no need of the doctor, or physi- 
cian, but they that are sick,’’ meaning that 
those Pharisees felt that they were too good 
to need his teaching, but that Matthew’s 


He kept watching to find some who. 
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friends wanted to be helped,-so Jesus said,.. 
“sy came not to call the righteous, but. sin- 
ners,’ 

As the Pharisees saw them eating the good 
things which Matthew had p they 
said to Jesus, ** Why do the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees fast, but your les 
fast not?’”’? (Show the picture of John the 

, recall his simple mode of living.) 
John loved to be alone, among the rocks 
and trees, but Jesus liked to live among 
people, where he could help them, by teach- 
ng or healing, so he was often with the 
crowds, Jesus told the Pharisees that while 
he lived among the » waa to help them, it 
was not the time to fast. 

Matthew must have felt happy to have 
esus in his home, for he had. become his 
oving, faithful follower. Matthew felt like 
this song (just the refrain as a solo): 


‘* Where he leads me I will follow, 
I'll go with him all the way.” 


Perhaps you children can sing the chorus : 


‘* Follow, follow, I will follow Jesus ; 
Anywhere he leads me, I will follow on." 


After the Lesson.—The followers of Jesus 
who lived long ago helped him in his work 
of preaching, teaching, and healing. Chil- 
dren who want to be followers to-day can 
obey his teachings, and help those who are 
sick or sad or poor, That is why we are 
earning and saving our money for our Easter 
offering, only two weeks from to-day. (Ex- 
plain just what it is.) 

Hand-work,—Copy: Peter, Andrew, James, 
John, and Matthew were followers of Jesus, 
There is room for you to write, if you really 
mean it, I want to be a follower of Jesus— 
then sign your name, 

Home-work,—Earn and save for the Easter 
offering. Ask your parents to help you to 
be a follower of Jesus. 

Cuicaco, ILL, 


“ 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


To-pay A SOwER Gors ForTH TO Sow 
In Your CLAss 


N Interesting Path to the Field.—Last 
A week when Jesus forgave the sins of 
the paralytic, we saw the sprouting of 
the seed of Pharisaic hatred. To-day it 
has grown stronger. Why? Why did Jesus 
accept such an invitation? Take with you 
to class a small box of earth or ashes, at the 
bottom of which have been placed some 
smal] tacks or bits of steel, A magnet 
passed lightly over the surface will fail to 
attract the tacks, Now push the magnet 
down through the earth to the very bottom, 
and the good will be found and raised up. 
This was why Jesus went among publicans 
and sinners. 

The Sowing.—Our story was discussed 
under three topics : 

1. The Invitation.,—Matthew. 
tion. Roman taxes, The people’s atti- 
tude. Matthew’s call; the result. The 
invitation, 

2. The Criticism.—Who made it? To 
whom it was made. Why not made to 
Jesus directly? The motive. Attitude of 
Pharisees to sinners. Their self-righteous- 
ness, 

3. The Answer.—Jesus’ reply. Compare 
with physician, Why Jesus went. Free 
Victrola concerts are given in Wanamaker’s 
store that the people may hear the beautiful 
records and desire them. If a new record 
is never thus presented it may never be in 
demand. How could sinners love and de- 
sire Jesus unless they heard him ? 

A Handful of Seeds, Matthew took Jesus 
to his friends; we can take him to ours. 
Jesus found among despised tax-collectors a 
man who was to write for us an account of 
Jesus. He can judge agirl’s worth in spite of 
circumstances, Jesus hates sin, but loves a 
sinner. A penitent sinner’s invitation to Jesus 
to dwell with him will always be accepted. 
Empty, formal worship is not desired by God, 
The Jesus who was seeking in spite of criti- 
cism to find and heal sinners is just the same 
to-day. 

Some Fruit We ms to See.—Love un- 
lovely girls more, ow many of your | 
friends are those who need you? Think of | 
that in choosing friends. 

Reach into a circle of girls by gaining one. 

Take Jesus to your home and friends. 

Respect the Salvation Army more, It is | 
taking Jesus into sinnérs’ homes, } 


His posi- 
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Be careful that da. not a per- 
son’s actions as Se help ob ta 
Jesus’ conduct. 


‘Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


For next week the preparation will be 
from 7 lesson papers. Memorize Matthew 
4:1 

How many causes of darkness can you 
find (Lessons 10, 11, a did the 
coming t mean to rent people in 
Lessons §, 8, 9, II, 12? 

Who is to benefit by the Light? Memo- 
rize Isaiah 45 : 22 and Mark 2: 17, 

How many flashes of the Light do we see 
before Jesus began to teach? 

Where are some places needing more of 
this Light? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


WO great facts of the Christian life that 
should appeal directly to the boy are 
brought out in this lesson with clear- 

ness,—the fact that Jesus did not wait until 
people were ‘* good enough ’’ before he drew 
them to himself with love and confidence 
and eager longing for their saving; the fact 
that —_ meant his disciples not to be dull 
and brooding and sad in his companionship. 

Many boys hold back from declaring 
hemasbete for Christ because they have an 
idea that they have got to stop being boys 
when they do so, We older folk are of 
course badly at fault just here, because 
we talk manliness and other indefinite gen- 
eralities to the boy until he sees perfectly 
well that 4¢ cannot do what is expected of 
him. Christ is ready for the boy, as a boy. 
He will make the boy over, and equip him 
with abundant life—doy-life, of the Christ 
kind, but not man-life while the boy is a boy, 

The teacher has the privilege in teaching 
this lesson of leading the boy to see that his 
life is not merely preparatory to manhood, 
but is just as really full and important for 
him as a man’s life is for him, 

But do not be misled by the boy’s ways 
into supposing that he has little present affi- 
nity for that which you wish might be ‘char- 
acteristic of him, How true is Mr, Benson’s 
observation in the Upton Letters when in 
writing.of boys he says: ‘* They seem, in 
public, to want to show their worst side, to 
be ashamed of being supposed to be good, 
or interested, or thoughtful, or tender-hearted, 
They are so afraid of seeming better than 
they are, and pleased to appear worse than 
they are,’’ 

Make that scene in the house fairly live. 
Picture the crowd, intense, eager, question- 
ing, hungry; the disdainful scribes of the 
proud Pharisees (in a word define the Phari- 
sees as the great religious leaders of the 
day); the Master so directly and sweepingly 
answering their question, ‘* Why shouldn’t 
I eat with these? It was to meet, and to 
reach, and to live among such as these that 
I came,—not to men who count themselves 
as beyond the need of me, Well people are 
not wanting a doctor. The sick need him.” 
If any boy in your class has a known streak 
of sin-sickness in his young soul let him un- 
derstand that the thing he hates and yet which 
overcomes him does not make Jesus hate 
him. Christ so tho:oughly understands him 
and loves him that the boy may come freely 
to him without delay. The church? Yes, 
join the church when Christ is accepted as 
your Saviour; for the church is a hospital for 
the sick and needy. 

And joy in one’s religion? Yes, abun- 
dant joy. Give the boys something from 
Henry Drummond’s life, by George Adam 
Smith, to show the keen zest and delight 
that a boy and man can have in Christ! 
Look up a few of the joy references in the 
Gospels and Epistles. Make the truth strong 
and clear to the boy that here, and here only, 
in Christ, is joy, and the gladdest life there is. 


AT SEA, OrF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
“% 


There have been published, under the title 
‘* 4 Prayer Before the Lesson,’ nearly one 


| hundred and fifty of the brief prayers that 


haz: appeared in The Sunday School Times 
in Mr. Howard's weekly article for super- 
intendents. Not only superintendents, but 
teachers as well, have used these devotional 
utterances before the lesson study. From The 
Sunday School Times Co.; 50 cts., postpaid. 
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_. . The Study Club _ 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. ‘ 


The Beginnings of Pharisaic Opposition | 


(Mark -2 : 13-22; Matt. 9 : 9-17; 
_ Luke 5 : 27-39). 


~HE story of the remainder of the earl; 

“Galilean ministry is set forth by Mar 

_ in a few characteristic illustrations, 
used also by the other writers. These bear 
almost wholly upon his relations with the 
Pharisees, the religious leaders of the peo- 
ple. ‘They began to view him with suspi- 
cion, which rapidly became hatred, as they 
realized how differently he taught and acted. 
‘Their attitude’ brought on a crisis, and a de- 
cided change in the method of his ministry 
with men, te . 

It is quite essential at this point to gain a 

clear idea of the Pharisaic party and for 
what it stood, see why it hadsuch an influ- 
euce over thé public mind in Judea, Such 
a book as Fairweather’s ‘*‘The. Background 
of the Gospels ’’ (1908) discusses the theme 
in a scholarly way, but any reference Biblé 
or Dictionary of the Bible gives the essential 
details. The Pharisees were in origin a set 
of men who cut out of their lives every other 
dominant interest but allegiance to God, 
They may have been mistaken in regard to 
the best way of showing that allegiance, but 
their motive was a great one. ‘They set 
themselves to the task of completely obeying 
the Law, on the theory that if any one could 
succeed in giving it perfect obedience, — 
‘* even for one day,’’ a noted rabbi declared, — 
the Messianic age would come, Hence 
they toiled away at religion, makirg it a 
continual series of labors, They felt it need- 
ful, in order to be sure uf obeying the Law, 
to be equally scrupulous in keeping every 
regulation laid down by the scribes, the ac- 
cepted interpreters of the Law. It wasa 
hopeless task, but a rather heroic one in 
principle, ‘The Pharisees as a class became 
proud of it by reason of its difficulty, and 
showed an unlovely spirit toward those 
whose daily earning of a livelihood made 
such scrupulousness impossible, or to those 
who refused to be bound’ by such rules. 
_ But in spite of Pharisaic arrogance and 
unspirituality and unbrotherliness, the mass 
of Jews honored them very highly, accepting 
them as ideal servants of God, who were 
rendering an important and vital service on 
behalf of the people. When they as a body, 
therefore, expressed strong disapproval of 
some teacher in Judea or Galilee, it was a 
serious matter. ‘The virtual effect of it was 
to put the ban upon him and. his, followers, 

We study to-day several incidents which 
awakened or intensified a hostile attitude 
toward Jesus on the part of the Pharisees. 
In the first place he called to discipleship 
one of a class whom the Pharisees bitterly 
despised and hated, Matthew was a publi- 
can. He had about the status of a saloon- 
keeper in a God-fearing community in this 
country, He was a Jew, who was willing to 
take employment as a tax-collector. What 

ualities may we naturally attribute to Mat- 
thew as a man of business? What about 
him probably attracted Jesus ? 

The new disciple wished his friends to 
come to know Jesus, and gave a dinner for 
him and his disciples to which they were in- 
vited. Jesus accepted the invitation, some- 
thing that no Pharisee would dream of doing. 
It revealed the difference between their re- 
ligious ideals and his. They preserved their 
religion ; he put his to use. They avoided 
sinners; he made friends with them. 

The question about fasting was a natural 
one. A Pharisee fasted frequently. So did 
John the Baptist and his disciples. So do 
many devout souls who seek to withdraw 
their minds from worldly affairs for a time. 
Fasting is legitimate, But Jesus and his 
disciples had not made fasting a regular 
practise, The question was naturally asked 
of him as a religious leader—what is your 
attitude toward fasting? How did the Mas- 
ter really answer this question? Did he 
lay down a general principle? What was 
the bearing of the two striking illustrations ? 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KAN. 
*% 


** How to Speak Without Notes,’ a clear, 
brief, practical address by Robert E. Speer. 
20 cents, postpaid. ‘** Young People and the 
Church.”’ By Woodrow Wilson. A signifi- 
cant and searching utterance that lifts one 
out of the ruts of ordinary thinking. Leather, 
50 cents; paper, 10 cents, postpaid. Pub- 
lished by The Sunday School Times Co. 
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‘For Family Worship 





March 18 to 24 


Mon.—Mark 2: 13-22. Feasting and Fasting. 

It is so much easier to possess religion 
than to let religion you, The one 
may be a mere form, the other is a reality. 
Feasting and fasting have their own places, 
but not for their own sake. Christ’s eating 
with publicans helped men, but the fasting 
of the Pharisees hindered men, 


Dear Master, may we learn from thee the 
reality of true religion, and be genuine and 
sincere in all we do. If we eat or drink, or 
whatever we do, may it be to thy glory. 
Keep us from doing anything for the sake of 
being religious. May we be real, even as 
thyself. Amen, 


Tues.—Matt. 4: 12-22. Call to Service. 

Christ said, ** Follow me, and I will make 
you.’’ What we are doing in life is not half 
so impertant as whom we are following, 
Little did those Capernaum fishermen dream 
what the heeding of this stranger’s invitation 
meant to them. To become a follower of 
Christ means a new existence, for he will re- 
make us, 


We thank thee, our loving Father, that 
thou hast chosen thy disciples from the com- 
monplace and ordinary ranks of life. That 
thou dost see in present unworthiness mate- 
rial upon which thou canst work. May we 
accept thy call as promptly and willingly as 
Peter and Andrew, for thy sake. Amen. 


Wed.—Luke 19: 1-10. A Publican Called, 

‘The Master came to win men from wrong 
to right. He saw in a sinful man the mak- 
ing of a good man. Zaccheus climbed into 
that tree out of curiosity, he came down 
gratified by an unexpected personal invita- 
tion. Jesus Christ did not overlook nor 
criticise him because he was rich, He made 
him rich in good deeds, 


O God! thou who hast always seen the 
good in men their fellows fatled to see, grant 
us, we pray thee, the same insight, that we 
may value the worth in men. May we look 
beyond their outward appearance or present 
motives, may we see in them with the vision 
of faith what thou canst make them; for thy 


| sake, Amen, 


Thurs.—Isa. 58: 1-11. True Fasting. 

I wonder if we have realized this morning 
as we have read this chapter that it is one of 
the most wonderful and beautiful in all the 
Bible. True fasting is not religious cere- 
mony, but loving, sacrificial service. To-day 
we may fast by relieving burdens and satisfy- 
ing wants. Such self-denial means blessing 
and happiness. 


Most merciful and ever-loving God, we 
long to live lives of service; to relieve the 
oppressed and lighten heavy burdens. We 
have been so selfish and blind that often we 
have depended upon the form of godliness, 
and denied the power thereof. May we 
begin to correct this error to-day, for thy 
sake, Amen, ‘ 


Fri.—Matt, 22: 1-4, The Marriage Feast. 

We sometimes err by applying this last 
verse solely to the final incident of the para- 
ble. ‘The invited guests were so controlled 
by selfish interests ! one his farm, another his 
merchandise, the remnant with idleness, that 
they disregarded and ridiculed the King’s 
message and messengers. Called, they were 
not chesen, because their own sinful volition 
excluded them. 


Almighty God, our King and Host, we 
ask thee to forgive us that so frequently we 
have failed to heed the invitation to share 
with Christ thy gifts and honors of love. 
May we appreciate the house and table of 
our King and Lord, and appraise aright 
the relative values of life and eternity. 
Amen. 


Sat.—1 Tim, 1: 12-17. Chief of Sinners. 

Paul’s first personal pronouns are worthy 
of study: Void of egotism, they are filled 
with humility. ‘I am not ashamed,” ‘I 
know whom,’’ ‘I am crucified with Christ,’’ 
**T beseech you therefore,’’ and now ‘‘ Sin- 
ners, of whom Iam chief’? No wonder he 
won men, His life secret was, ‘*God for- 
bid that I should glory save in the cross.’’ 





O Thou who ever loveth sinners, and didst 
send thy Son to die that they might be saved, 
give to us the humble, loyal spirit of Saint 
Paul, Conscious of our own weakness, may 
we have the assurance of thy power. May 
the. .saved sinner. become.the..triumphant 
saint, Amen, 


Sun.—Luke 5: 33-39, Gospel Feasting. 

Jesus was heralded with the cry of th 
angels, * tidings of great joy whic 
shall be to all the people.’”’ The old bottles 
of the law could not hold the new wine of the 
gospel. ‘* Behold, I make all things new.’’ 
‘The birth of the King heralded the feast of 
love. ‘* Too soon we rise, the symbols dis- 
appear, the feast, though not the love, is 
past and gone.”’ ; 


Our Father who ari in heaven, fill our 
hearts, we pray thee, with a “joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory,” that we may glory 
in thy constant presence and blessing. May 
we publish glad tidings with lips of wisdom 
and lives of consistency. May we be thy 
guests at every table, and walk with thee in 
every way, Amen, 





Workers’ Questions 
Answered 





For the Younger Grades 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


HARRISBURG, PA.—There is in our school a 
class of senior girls from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age who are very anxious ‘to be 
teachers, but who have never had a training- 
course. We have considered forming such a 
class, but as the girls seem so desirous of start- 
ing at once, we are afraid to press the matter 
of the training-class too far. I think that they 
are all willing to work for preparation; but 
two years, or even one year, is a long time to 
them for such preparation. Would it be right 
to start them in now as teachers with our 
primary children, or would that seem, like 
placing a low standard for our teachers,. and 
perhaps deter us from getting our training-class 
started? We sorely need them as teachers.— 
M. B. D. f 


E GLAD that they want to teach, and 
start them atonce ; but take advantage 
of their willingness to prepare, and let 

it be understood that they are pupil-teachers, 
and will not be full-fledged teachers until 
they have had their training-course. Then 
start them on a course of study, This ought 
not to keep you from having your teacher- 
training class for other prospective teachers. 
In the training-classes of the very near 
future, experimental work will be included 
with the study for a certificate, so that your 
class of girls in question will be getting the 
two lines of preparation together. 

It is natural that with the seniors there 
should be this desire to be of service, and 
the Sunday-school has been all too slow to 
turn to account this important impulse. It 
must manifest itself, and if not turned into 
the Sunday-school it will expend itself out- 
side of the school or church, Why not 
use it? 





BALTIMORE, MD.—We have not been ver 
successful in securing good hand-work wit 
our children in the Beginners classes, for their 
work is very crude, ‘hey are delighted to do 
any work we give them, but the results look 
more like play than a picture. ‘Their own 
mothers would not understand what the marks 
stand for. Can you give us the address of some 
firm where we can procure sheets of birds, ani- 
mals. trees, etc., so that we can cut them out 
and give them to the children to paste ?—M. C. 


ROM your statement I should infer that 
you are expecting from the children 
what they are unabletodo. Of course 

their work is crude, and it should be so. 
For at that age they are unable to draw any 
object accurately, and usually are not equal 
to placing on the paper the various objects of 
their picture in proper relation to each other. 
They are just as likely to put the sky-line 
where the earth-line should be, and the man 
who should be in front of the house door in 
the upper corner distinctly apart from every- 
thing else in the picture, as they are to put 
them where you would expect them to be. 
But what of it? If that is what they can do, 
let them do it in their own way, or else do 
not ask of them anything but the drawing of 
one simple object. However, when they 
undertake to place several objects on the 
paper because they are telling back the story 
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to you, you will always find that they have 
the right idea of the story; and that is all 
a: you are —~. 

presume t any department store or 
kindergarten suppl eae could furnish you 
what you wish in the way of cut-out figures ; 
but if I were you F should not try to use them 
for the purpose suggested in your question. 
Such sheets of birds, etc., may be good for 
decorative purposes, and to use with birth- 
day letters; but just as soon as you begin to 
do that sort of pasting work with little chil- 
dren, you have left the field of ‘* expressional 
activity’? and ‘* creative activity,’ and are 
using your time for mere ‘‘ busy work.’’ 
The first helps the child to express himself in 
his own way and according to his own ability, 
and it is valuable just in proportion to the 
degree in which it is individual; the latter 
work will always be interesting, but it has 
not the value of the first method, and is little 
more than a device to keep children ‘* busy ”’ 
and therefore happy because pleasantly oc- 
cupied, To be sure, the latter plan is the 
easier, but in our Sunday-school work'in these 
days we aspire to the best even if more 
difficult. Keep within the ability of the little 
child, and do not be troubled if his work is 
crude. It has no permanent value, and is 
rarely remembered by the next Sunday. Its 
present value is all that need concern you. 





SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—When the Graded 
Lessons are used in the Primary Department, 
how can the school be taught as a whole, as 
some of the books on primary work so strongly 
advise? I wish we might have some good 

for the conduct of the Primary 
ee where the Graded Lessons are 
used. —E. P, 


IRST of all, the books to which you 
refer were written many years ago, 
when the Graded Lessons were little 

more than a vision ; and in the second place, 
even those books, I think, suggested work 
by class teachers where simple graded work 
in the form of ‘* supplemental lessons ’’ con- 
stituted the ‘* grade work,”’ or the work for 
promotion, At that time the Uniform Les- 
son was used, and the same lesson was used 
for -all of the.department.. While many 
schools then declared for the plan of the 
lesson to be taught from the desk by the 
superintendent, there were also advocates of 
the class-teaching with a drill or review from 
the desk. As teachers were developed and 
trained, there -were more and move schools 
who organized by the latter plan, so’ that 
when the Graded Lessons became a reality 
such schools were ready to use all of the 
Graded Lessons, no matter how many grades 
there were to be taught in the same room, 

In a Primary Department there are pre- 
sumably three grades, composed of the pupils 
of about six years of age for the first grade, 
the second grade for the seven-year-old 
pupils, the eight-year-old children in the 
third grade, ‘The number of pupils of these 
several ages would determine the number of 
classes within the department. In some 
schools they have but six pupils to a teacher, 
and they are able to hold rigidly to this 
rule ; while others try to keep to this num- 
ber, but are forced to have eight in one class 
and but four or five in’ another, simply be- 
cause there are not enough pupils of the right 
age and ability to divide as they desire ; and 
they wish above all things to regulate their 
work according to the needs of the pupils 
rather than to have a merely mathematical 
division. Some schools are so small that 
three small classés would take in ‘the chil- 
dren for the three grades. 

At present we have the three years of the 
primary work, and so it is possible for the 
three sets of lessons to be used in the de- 
partment by the class-teacher plan. To do 
this successfully, the superintendent of the 
department should familiarize herself with the 
three series, so that she has the whole scope 
of the work in mind. Having done that it is 
then only necessary each week to keep track 
of the three lessons used on that day, and 
instead of being the teacher as formerly, she 
is now a true superintendent, guiding and 
directing her teachers. 

As to what to do for general work, each of 
the text-books issued for the teachers in each 
of the three grades makes definite sugges- 
tions, such as the memory-text drills, the 
story period, etc. As the teachers become 
more interested and expert in their work, 
the desire for a longer class period is felt, 
and the amount of time for the general 
period is lessened, especially if the teachers 
guide the hand-work in addition to the story 
period, 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 24 (Mark a: 13-22) 





“Questions in 
the Prayer Life 
Considered by Henry W. Frost 


Home Director of the Chine Inland Mission 








Common questions about a marvel- 
ous matter like prayer may lead to. 
uncommon truth. That is what read- 
ers are discovering who are 

the comments on prayer, given here, 
which come out of the life of one 
whose work in the Kingdom drives 
him to prayer as the chief activity of 
life. Readers are invited to submit 
their prayer problems for discussion 
in this department, addressing Mr. 
Frost in care _ Ser Sunday School 

mes. 


Definiteness in Prayer | 


ds it not possible to pray for everything in 
general and nothing in particular ; if i its, 
what good does such praying do? 


LL PRAYING, if it is real praying, does 
A good ; for first, it blesses the one who 
prays, and second, it blesses the one 
to whom the prayer is addressed. Because 
a child does not express himself in prayer 
like a theological eager! we ought not to 
conclude that he has no right to pray. It 
may be true, as we listen to the child’s 
rayer, that he seems to pray for everything 
in general and nothing in particular. At the 
same time we remember that a child is a 
child, and we make all necessary allowance 
for him: Moreover, if Jesus were present 
and were to speak, he might have far more 
to say of the child’s prayer than we should, 
for he might point out what we should be 
tempted to forget, namely, that the child 
had brought blessing upon his soul by bring- 
ing himself into relationship with his Saviour, 
and that he had, in so doing, brought joy to 
the Heart of hearts. And it is to be remem- 
bered that a good many Christians, spiritually 
speaking, are but grown-up children. We 
may have to admit that they ought not to be 
children, but that they should be full-grown 
men. Nevertheless, they are what they are, 
and allowance must be made for them, and 
it is no doubt true that God has more plea- 
sure in their prayers than we imagine. 

Moreover, many Christians who are not 
children in the faith, but grown men, are not 
theologically trained, or even mentally an- 
alytical, and allowance must be made for 
these. As touching these last persons, in- 
definiteness of expression may be more in the 
head than in the heart, for the heart may 
mean far more than the head is able to ex- 
press. For instance, to take an extreme 
case, a heart-groan might seem to most of us 
as very indefinite praying, and to some of us 
as not praying at all. -At the same time, the 
listening ear of God might detect in it a 
meaning which might not be found in some 
praying which could be rightfully character- 
ized as without fault in thought and diction; 
In other words, God’s appreciation of prayer 
is not based upon faultlessness of expression, 
but rather upon heart intention. The Phari- 
see in the temple offered to God a very ele- 
gant prayer, so far as diction is concerned, 
and the Publican could not match him in 
this respect. But the Publican went down 
to his house justified, while the Pharisee was 
rejected both in petition and person, 

But we must not leave the matter here, for 
there can be no doubt that there is a great 
deal of idefinite praying of the culpable sort. 
To speak frankly, many Christians are slov- 
enly in their prayers. Their hearts are not 
in it, and hence their heads are not in it. In 
some cases, if they presented their thoughts 
and expressions to men as carelessly as they 
do to God their hearers would be insulted ; 
and it may be, in some cases, that God also 
is insulted. There is such a thing as ‘‘ pray- 
ing,”’ and yet not praying at all; that is, of 
** saying our prayers,’’ as some children do, 
or of ‘‘making up our prayers,’’ as some 
spiritual formalists do. Such praying is 
mockery. It is better not to pray at all than 
to pray down condemnation upon our heads: 

It is not required of a man in prayer that he 
should be theological or oratorical. But it 
is required that he should be sincere. And 
sincerity will aim to ask, simply or other- 
wise, for what it wants, no less and no more, 

Such praying as this, in general, will be 
definite in expression. That is, a person 
will not pray for the President of the United 





States when he is desirous of praying for him- 
self, and he will not pray for himself when he 
desires to pray for the President. He will 
mean what he says and he will say what he 


means, Peter, when he was sinking beneath 


the waves, did not attempt to offer a ‘‘ long 
prayer,’’ or a ‘‘ general prayer,’ and he cer- 
tainly did not attempt to offer an oratorical 
prayer. It would have been a most unhappy 
thing if he had sought to do any of these 
things. He was drowning, and he needed 
to be rescued. Hence, cried the one 
thing he had time for and the one thing 
which expressed his need: ‘‘ Lord, save 
me!” is was but a two-second prayer, 
but it has the merit of being definite. Thus, 
it went straight to Christ’s heart, and hence 
it had an immediate answer. And there is 
not one of us who will not find that like 
definite praying will secure like definite 
answering. 








Books Worth Noting | 


The Minister’s Companion (By David 
G. Wylie, Ph.D., D,D.).—A new manual of 
devotions for various occasions offers several 
distinct advantages. The volume, though 
smaller than most similar ones, covers an 
unusually wide range of occasions and needs. 
The print is uncommonly clear. There is 
an option offered between different forms for 
the marriage service, for the reception of 
adults to church membership, etc. Good 
taste is shown throughout. (Nelson, $1, 
net.) 


The Gospel According to St. Luke 
(By Principal A. E. Garvie, D.D.).—This 
commentary, prepared by Principal Garvie 
himself, the editor of The Westminster New 
Testament, fully sustains the high promise 
afforded by the earlier volumes of this series. 
The pages are redolent of that reverent 
piety, warmth, and careful scholarship which 
characterize the author. In clearness, com- 
pactness, and breadth of discussion, nothing 
better could be asked; one wonders at 
finding in so small a book so much that he 
wants and can devour, Practical comments 
are terse, pithy, and eminently quotable. 
(Revell, 75 cents, net.) 


The Story of Our Bible (By Emma A. 
Robinson).—Very few boys and girls know 
anything about the origin of our Bible. Miss 
Robinson has determined that the knowledge 
shall be placed within their reach. Short 
chapters, in youthful language, with many 
stories interspersed, make easy reading about 
the original iene and Greek manuscripts, 
the Latin Vulgate, the Bibles of Wycliffe and 
Tyndale, the King James Version, and the 
British and American Revisions. All is 
condensed within one hundred pages. Any 
Sunday-school teacher can thus make this 
subject interesting in supplemental work. 
(Jennings & Graham, 50 cents net.) 


The Secret of the Lord (By W. M. 
Clow, B.D.).—Every book which re-erects 
the Cross in life by showing its place in the 
life of the Master is to be welcomed. This 
is the aim of Professor Clow’s book. The 
reader is transported to Czsarea Philippi, 
and introduced to the discourses which 
cluster around Peter’s great confession and 
our Lord’s ensuing disclosure of his death, 
Professor Clow’s is no idyllic view of the life 
of the Saviour, as blithely living, loving, and 
teaching, confident of a bloodless victory 
over the world, only to be later disillusioned 
and slain. He came todie. Sacrifice was 
his mission. As Christians come to under- 
stand that Christ was most efficient when he 
suffered, they will know more about the joy 
of the ministry of suffering themselves, and 
share his ‘‘secret.”” The book is to be 
commended for its power to help us share in 
the sacrificial life and victory of the Lord. 
(Doran, $1.50, net.) 


A Way of Honor (By Henry Kingman, 
D.D.).—Sermons delivered to college men 
and women are compiled in this volume. 
The theme of the first gives the title to the 
book. The teaching is fresh and interesting, 
while the application is forceful, and well 
illustrated by modern incidents.. If only 
readers might assume the Christian ‘‘ dyna- 
mic,’’ these would be perfect sermons for their 
purpose ; but they lack emphasis on the 
gospel as the power of God to enable stu- 
dents to realize the ideals so admirably set 
forth. No preacher should take for granted 
that his hearers are Christians ; and, even 
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supposing they ; 
Seer of the gospel requires constant em- 
phasis. There never was a time when in- 
sistence on Divine grace as the power in 
daily life was more needed. It is not enough 
for preachers to say, ‘‘I can do all things.” 
They must go on to proclaim “in him that 
strengtheneth me.”? (Revell, $1, net.) 


The. Indwelling Spirit (By W. T. 
Davison).—Books on the. Holy Spirit are 
becoming more and more frequent, and there 
is plenty of room if they are of the best. 
The present work does not profess to be a 
systematic treatment, but a series of sugges- 
tions, The subject is approached from the 
side of experience rather than of dogma, of 
biblical exposition rather than of philosoph- 
ical discussion, and an attempt is made to 
show that the Christian doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit ** meets the needs and claims of mod- 
ern religious life better than certain philo- 
sophico-religious theories that ignore or 
disparage the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment.’’ Dr. Davison has given us a welcome 
book, combining scholarship and spirituality 
ina very helpful way. Some of the most 
important aspects of the Holy Spirit’s work 
are dealt with; and the book is one that no 
student of the subject can afford to overlook, 
It is timely, able, and satisfying. (Doran, 
$1.50, net. 


The Redemption of the City (By 
Charles Hatch Sears, Secretary of the New 
York Baptist City Mission Society).—What 
Grose's *‘ Aliens or Americans?’ is to the 
home mission problem in general, this book 
is to the city mission problem in particular. 
It is an ideal text-book. It is concise, yet 
comprehensive, replete with illustrations, 
peppered with statistics, glowing with in- 
spiration. The author has enjoyed excep- 
tional advantages for observation, Quota- 
tions from the best literature abound. 
Suggestive diagrams attract attention. The 
awful problem of the city is made vivid, the 
inadequate forces at work are specified, the 
duty of the Christian church to grapple with 
the situation is set forth, and the possibility 
of the church’s becoming the necessarv re- 
demptive agency is made plain. Head- 
lines in the middle of the text make teaching 
easy, and side-heads add ‘clearness to the 
treatment. (Griffith and Rowland Press, 
cloth, 50 cents, net; paper, 35 cents, net; 
postage, 8 cents. ) 


The Epistles of Paul (By Edward Ever- 
ett Nourse, D. D.).—Brief introductions, out- 
lines, and commentary, prepared for use in 
study classes of the Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association, are given in this book. Its 
size and character have been determined by 
its specific purpose, The author has tried to 
keep before him the practical need he was 
asked to meet—something suitable for stu- 
dents, many of whom may not have had 
great educational opportunities, He first 
sought to place each Epistle in close relation 
to time and circumstances; then each Epis- 
tle was outlined so as to show its structure ; 
and then a commentary made as. full as the 
limits allowed. It is refreshing to observe 
that Dr. Nourse has ‘‘ not tried to make the 
study of Paul’s Epistles easy. The apostle 
did not write for babes,’’? The book will 
prove to be what the writer desires. It is a 
compendium which only a thorough scholar 
could provide, and it ought to be widely 
used. (New York: National Board of the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association, 40 
cents, net,) 


_The Antiquity of Hebrew Writing 
and Literature (By Professor Alvin Syl- 
vester Zerbe, Ph.D., D.D.).—The purpose 
of this book is to present in order all the facts 
and opinions concerning the antiquity of 
Hebrew writing and literature and to medi- 
ate between the right and left wings of Old 
Testament criticism. The author fulfils the 
first part of this purpose admirably. His 
book is a handy commentary upon the origin 
of Hebrew writing and literature. More- 
over, it is a busy man’s book, suited to give 
immediate and complete information upon 
nearly every question connected with the 
subject. For the pastor, for the young stu- 
dent, for the teacher, and for the specialist, 
it is a most satisfactory and impartial book of 
reference, and at the same time is as interest- 
ing asanovel, The author’s earnest attempt 
to employ the results of his investigation to 
mediate Leeson conservative and radical 
critics will hardly serve to pacify the disput- 
ants. It will seem to some that his purpose 
is like the attempt of the sheep and the 
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Prof. Anderson’s 
Foods 
Grains Exploded by Steam 


These curious foods — Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice—were in- 
vented by Prof. Anderson. 

His object was solely to meet 
physicians’ requirements. They 
wanted whole grain made wholly 
digestible, ° 

Prof. Anderson conceived 
the idea of shooting the grains 
from guns. 





The grains are revolved for an 
hour, in tightly sealed guns, in a 
heat ot 550 degrees. That's twice 
hot oven heat. 

The heat turns the moisture in 
the grain to steam. When the 
guns are unsealed that steam ex- 
plodes. 

Thus the millions of food gran- 
ules are literally blasted to pieces. 
Digestion can instantly act, 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, I5c 


Except in Extreme West 


But another result—a surprising 
result—is the most enticing cereal 
foods in existence, 

The grains are puffed to eight 
times normal size. A myriad cells 
are created, each surrounded by 
toasted walls. 

The grains are crisp. Yet the 
walls are so thin that they melt in 
the mouth. 

Now 22,000,000 dishes a month 
are eaten by folks who enjoy them. 


Like Toasted Nuts 


These grains are served with 
sugar and cream, Or mixed with 
a! fruit. 

hey are served like crackers 
in a bowl of milk. They are used 
like nuts in candy making, or as 
garnish to ice cream. 

However served, they taste like 
toasted nuts. You have never 
tasted any ready-cooked cereal 
even half so good as these. 

Order them both and compare 
them. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
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Historical Charts of the 
Life and Ministry of Christ 


With an Outline Harmony of the Gospels 


By George E. 


Croscup, B.A. 


Author of “A Synchronic Chart of United States History” 
Introduction by Professor Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


The distinctive feature of this work is found in the two sheets of folding charts bound in at the back of the volume. 


On the larger chart one notices the double waving line denoting successively the leading events in Christ's Life during the three years’ 
ministry, each event named and numbered, This line runs through bands of colors corresponding to colors of political divisions of Palestine 
on a key map, showing at a glance the province in which each event occurred, as well as the month, season, and year by both Jewish and 
modern reckoning. Corresponding Scripture passages are noted in columns below ; and at the bottom of the sheet is a series of small colored 
maps on which the journeyings of Christ are traced. 


‘ 


On the other chart there are two diagrams. (Cne gives in condensed form a General View of the Life of Christ, covering the whole 


period, denoting the successive years and the Roman rulers in power. 
events of Passion Week in detail, using also the double waving line, colors, and Scripture references. 


The second diagram, complement of the larger chart, covers the 
Below are small key maps showing 


Christ's journeyings between Jerusalem and Bethany during that week. All these events are numbered consecutively from 1 to 189. 


The bulk of this volume (of forty large pages) consists of a Harmony (pages 10-29) arranged in parallel columns for the four Gospels, 
in which each event is described or explained in detail, and numbered to correspond with' numbers: of the same events on the Charts. Pre- 
pared with much care, this Harmony will prove of great value. 


In addition to these principal features of Charts and Harmony, there are other things: an abundant Bibliography of books to consult, 
a pronouncing and explanatory Dictionary of- proper names, lists of the Miracles and Parables of Jesus, an outline of the Jewish Calendar, a 
diagram of the Herodian Family, and a brief record of the Twelve Apostles. To all of which Professor Riddle gives an appreciative Introduction. 


This is destined to become a standard work, necessary to every Bible student's equipment. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, - - ~ 





Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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wolves ‘to five together under a treaty of 
peace, as related by Aisop. (Cleveland: 
Central’Publishing House, $1.50 net.) 


The Boy from Hollow Hut (By Isla 
' May Mullins).—In all his ignorance and lack 
of opportunity, there is a fascination about 
the sturdy, self-sufficient independence of 
character of the Kentucky mountaineer that 
makes a story such as this readable and full 
of interest, It rings like a trué one, and is 
the record of the struggle upward of a moun- 
tain boy whose assets were lofty, if unrecog- 
nized, ideals ; a mother’s yearning for the life 
beyond the mountains; and the power to win 
friends among people of’ wider opportunities 
when, led by the lure of a gold watch in a 
city man’s hand, the like of which he had 
‘ never seen before, the boy Strick out fer 
himself. ‘The pictures of life as it is in the 
most benighted recesses of our great moun- 
+ tain regions is graphic and full of sympathy. 
The author is the wife of the President of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Louisville, and’ she knows her subject inti- 
mately and at first hand, The passages 
which describe the work of the mountain 
college which is striving to uplift these un- 
fortunate. boys and girls of good American 
stock are full of strong material for home 
missionary meetings.. And. the thread of 
love-story that runs through the book bright- 
ens its more purely educational interest with 
a human note, (Revell, $1 net.) 


ae 
Pamphiets on Tithing Free 


HEREBY offer to send without charge, 
postage paid, a package of six pamphlets 
on tithing, three of them new, to all 

ministers, church officers, and Sunday-school 
teachers, also to all members of. missionary 
societies, Christian Endeavor Societies, and 
kindred ; organizations, who will write for 
them during the month of March, 1912. 
Most of these pamphlets are written from 
the financial standpoint.. The auther believes 
that tithing pays,—pays in furnishing more 
money for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom 
than is possible by any other method ; pays 
the church whose members practise tithing, 





in its temporal interests and in. spiritual 
blessings ; and also pays the tithers them- 
selves in personal happiness and financial 
prosperity. 

This literature is not published for personal 
profit. The writer believes in tithing, and 
this offer is made in the -hope of inducing 
others to ‘study the subject, especially from 
the dollars and cents standpoint. 

It is absolutely necessary that you mention 
this paper. 

All orders must be personal,. Requests to 
send pamphlets to others are not included in 
this offer, Address ** Layman,’’ 143 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 





Children at Home 





Aunt Patty’s Easter Surprise 
By Helen E. Princeton 


‘¢ TF ONLY we could do something spe- 
cially nice,to show the dear old soul 
how much we love her,’’ thought 

Daryl Thompson, as she stood looking out 

of the window one beautiful morning in-early 

March, 

Daryl was fourteen years old, and the 
‘*dear old soul’? whom she was thinking 
about this morning was ‘*Aunt Patty”’ 
Warner, who lived all alone in a cosy little 
house in Mayview. She owned her home 
and had enough money to get the things she 
really needed, but she couldn’t afford any of 
the ‘‘extras” that many people enjoyed. 
In sickness or trouble she was always glad 
to help. She dearly loved the children; and 
there were hardly any boys and girls in the 
town who couldn’t rémember, some kind- 
ness Aunt Patty had done them, 

Daryl started for school, still puzzling over 
the question. She had not gone far when 
she met Edith Bayfield, and told her what 
she had been thinking about. 

**T do so wish that we could ¢ach of us | 
do something to make her happy,’’ she said. 
‘* Easter will soon be here ; perhaps we could 





do something at that time.’’ 


**Let’s think about it to-day, and talk 
about it again after school to-night. We 
might ask Ralph and Harry for their opin- 
ions, too,’’ said Edith. 

‘¢ No, it would be better to settle on our 
plan first, and let them into the secret after 
it is all settled.” 

When the girls again met after school, 
Daryl exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, I have just the jolli- 
est. scheme if only we can work it—at least 
I think it’s jolly—and if all the others will 
join in,”’ 

** Well, do let me hear it quick. I’m 
dying of curiosity,’’ replied Edith. 

**We could give her an ‘ Easter shower.’ 
We'll tell all the boys and girls whom we 
know would be anxious to be in the fun. 
Each one is to buy her a little gift which will 
be appropriate for Easter, and each gift must 
be the result of self-sacrifice. We can de- 
cide later how and when to give them to 
her.’’ 

Edith liked the idea, and the next morn- 
ing at recess all the boys and girls who loved 
Aunt Patty were called together, and Daryl 
told them about the plan. They were as 
pleased with the idea as the two girls had 
been, and during the weeks that followed 
Aunt Patty was much in their minds and on 
their hearts. Many a penny that otherwise 
would have been spent for their own enjoy- 
ment found its way to the ‘‘ fund’? that each 
was saving for Aunt Patty’s happiness. 

Daryl told her mother about the plan, and 
she promised to help in carrying out the sur- 
prise. The boys and girls wanted to get 
their gifts into Aunt Patty’s house without 
her knowing it. So Mrs, Thompson invited 
the dear little lady to spend the night before 
Easter in her home. ter morning bright 
and early boys and girls might have been 
seen coming from all parts of the town, each 
with a mysterious package of ’most any size 
or shape, and all were headed for the same 
place— Aunt Patty’s house. Mrs. Thomp- 
son had managed to get the key, and a merry 
time the young people had distributing their 
gifts. They wanted Aunt Patty to have a 
series of surprises, so some were left in the 
kitchen, some in the pantry, some in the 
parlor,—in fact, some in every room of the 
little house. When all was ready the young 
people hid themselves, for they did want to 





see how PE Sages Aunt Patty would be when 
she found the things they had brought. 

Mrs, ong, =r told Aunt.Patty that they 
would start a little early for church, so that 
she could stop to see if everything was as 
she had left itat home. Mrs, Thompson had 
the key again, for Harry had taken it to her 
after they had used it. As Aunt Patty walked 
into the parlor she spied a large bowl of 
beautiful violets on the center-table, with 
this little verse attached to it : 


** T wanted something sweet to send you, 
And the violets asked if they would-do."’ 

Greatly mystified; she passed out into the 
next room and found on the floor by the 
bookcase a vase of long-stemmed American 
Beauties, which several had clubbed together 
to buy. 

** What in the world does all this mean? ’’ 
she asked. ‘ 

** Let us go into the other rooms and see 
if there is anything more to discover,’’ an- 
swered Mrs, Thompson. 

In the kitchen was a basket of fresh eggs. 
On the dining-table were colored eggs, and 
a pretty potted plant with flowers in full 
bioom stood at either end, while a beautiful 
Easter lily with several blossoms and a num- 
ber of buds was in the center. On the dresser 
in the bedroom was a large basket of pansies 
of delicate colors, and by its side a prettily 
bound book of Easter poems. 

Long before Aunt Patty came upon the 
last of her surprises the tears were rolling 
down her cheeks,—tears of happiness, not so 
much because of the gifts themselves as be- 
cause of the great love which she knew must 
be in the hearts of some people for her, to 
prompt such a generous shower of blessings. 
But who were the givers? As she asked 
this question a sound of sweet music came 
to her ears, and she stood spellbound, for it 
was coming from somewhere in her own 
home. It came nearer and nearer, and soon 
the boys and girls had gathered in the door- 
way singing that grand old Easter hymn : 

** Christ the Lord is risen to-day,” 
Sons of men and angels say : 
Raise your joys and triumphs high ; 
Sing, ye heavens, and earth, reply. 
They sang it though to the end. As the 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 24 (Mark a : 13-22) 


Helps 
on the 
Life of 
Christ 


Historical Charts of the 
Life and Ministry of Christ 


- With an Outline Harmony of the 
Gospels. 
By George EB. Croscup, B.A. 
Author of ‘‘A Synchronic Chart 
of United States History.’’ This 
is destined to become a standard 
work, necessary to every Bible 

- Student's equipment. ($7.00 


postpaid.) 


The Student’s Historical 

Geography of the Holy Land 
By the Rev. William Walter Smith. 
A.B., A.M., M.D, 
This book is illustrated with about 
one hundred pictures of Bible 
places and thirty-five maps, many 
of them ‘in colors; It is a popu- 
lar reading manual and text-book 
for teachers and clergy. (75 cents 
postpaid.) 


, Outline Harmony 
| of the Gospels 
sve By Prof, M, B, Riddie, D.D., LL.D. 
Only an eight-page pamphlet, but 
packed. full—showing in. parallel 
columns events, places, dates,. 
rete, of all the Gospels. (Ox 
fine paper, 10 cents, with stiff 
covers, 25 cents net.) 


A Chart of 

Christ’s Journeyings 
By C. E. Arnold, A.M, 
On map paper, 9x19 inches, 
folded within stiff covers, 34x64 
inches, Four clear outline jour- 
ney maps, showing the various 
periods of Jesus’ ministry, with 
the events, and the location of 
the Scripture passages in parallel 
columns, (20 cents.) 


Light and Shade 
Relief Map of Palestine 


By George May Powell 

A beautifully printed flat map, 
which has the effect of a raised 
map, showing elevations and de- 
pressions, with a simple key sys- 
tem for locating important places. 
(Wall size, over all, 50% X37 
inches, $2.50. Smaller map, 
18X23 inches, 25 cents.) 


The Apostles 
as Everyday Men 
By Pres. R. E. Thompson, S.T.D. 


‘* Two by two’” we see these six 
pairs of apostles, presented in 
brilliant studies, drawn with subtle 
appreciation of the strength and 
weakness of each character. (50 
cents net.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Wainut Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Letters from the firing line of the 
Men and Religion Movement. IV. 








ANY cool critics of the Men and Reli- 

gion Forward Movement have said: 

‘* Just wait until you strike with your 

enthusiasms and pet methods into the frost- 

belt of New England, ‘There your recep- 

tion will be dubious and your assurance de- 
stroyed!”’ 

So many of us entered into the ‘‘ far East”’ 
with unusual interest. 

The men of the traveling teams had scat- 
tered to their homes for brief holidays, and 
then reassembled for their third council of 
war at the Park Avenue Hotel in New York 
City early in January. 

‘They came back increased by an additional 


‘team of experts, known as Team Number 


Four, ‘ 

For two days these veterans and recruits 
planned and prayed, while in many eastern 
cities there was tense expectation on the 
wet of hundreds of committeemen and 
eaders, 

Personally, I missed this conference, as I 
had been assigned to special duties on the*® 
Pacific Coast, —the conferring with Men and 
Religion committees in Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, Oakland, and Los 
Angeles. Once over the Rockies, I found 
that the Movement was already rooted on 
the western coast. 

Spokane gave me nine hungry committees 
to confer with in one day. Seattle’s Com- 
mittee of One Hundred is simply the roll- 
call of its finest men. 

Portland will have no eight-day campaign, 
but was organized, and in one department 
in particular was doing surpassing work, 
The Evangelism Committee of the Portland 


‘) organization, under direction .of Mr. Perkins, 


the executive secretary, had succeeded in 
organizing thirty-two classes of men in per- 
sonal evangelism ‘in as many churches, 
These classes were taught in each case by a 
member of the church where organised. The 
total enrolment was three hundred men, and 
these men took charge of over two thousand 
cases in the inquiry-rooms of the recent 
Gypsy Smith campaign at Portland. 

San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, and 
Berkeley are organized into a greater San 
Francisco campaign. ‘lhe most striking fact 
at Los Angeles was the signing up and lining 
up of nearly one thousand men in the local 
churches for the Movement. Pasadena will 
join in the Los Angeles work. In all the 
coast cities the survey was engrossing the 
chief activities of the organizations. 

Auxiliary city work I found to be vigor- 
ausly. active in Washington, Oregon, and 
California, Banner cities mentioned to me 
by coast men were Salem, Pomona, Sacra- 
mento, Santa Barbara, and Walla Walla, 
Walla Walla will in fact have an eight-day 
campaign with our Team Number Two, 
Boise, too, will enjoy this distinction, and 
also Billings, Montana, 

We of the continental staff give « cheer for 
the pluck and energy of those three fine 
little cities! The coast is not yet athrill as I 
found the Mississippi Valley to be, but it 
promises soon to bé so. 

Reteiving word from headquarters to 
hasten to my team at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, I made the long jump from the orange 
groves of the San Bernardino Valley toa ten- 
below-zero situation in snowy old New Eng- 
land. It was a fatiguing trip, but the joy of 
seeing our team again was indescribable. 
The absolute proof that this Movement is of 
God is the abounding love of the workers for 
one another. No such holy. fellowship and 
merry friendship combined could emanate 
elsewhere than from the throne of God. 

‘There was a shameless time of greeting in 
a certain hotel lobby in old Worcester, and 
then I went out into the supposedly fatal 
test of our first New England eight-day cam- 
paign. While we were in Worcester, we 
were not testing New England at one point 
only, for the whole continental staff had 
joined in the battle, and Team Two was be- 
ginning like a machine gun at Providence, 


passed quickly and quietly | CHicaco, ILL, 
4 


‘New England Joins the Line” 


enlisti 
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out of the house. Aunt Patty’s face and 
‘Aunt Patty’s tears were rich -reward for all 


they had for her, and they were so glad 
the Easter surprise had been such a success, 


‘+: By John Marvin Dean 


Team Four was attacking the conscience and 
the will of Portland, Maine, and 
Team One was rallying around the colors of 
the program of work the Christian citizenry 
of Seringbeld. : 

Did- New England join 
is the answer from a. single angle—my own 
department: community extension. At 
Worcester the shops and factories alone 
gave us audiences of 1,950 men. . At Hart- 
ord, in many respects the most remarkable 
campaign yet held, I personally addressed 
audiences of men aggregating 6,150, and of 
these the audiences in extension meetings 


‘alone numbered 1,689 men, of whom not 


over fifteen percent were Chrisiian men. 
The staid old ‘* Insurance City’ of Hart- 

ford fairly swirled about’ the chief points of 

the eight-day campaign, At-what is known 


as the farewell meeting, held after church on 


Sunday night, 1,100 méh ‘ssémbled in the 
historic old First Baptist Church, of which 
Herbert J. White, chairmadn of the Eight- 
Day Campaign Committee, was pastor, Sev- 
eral hundred men even stormed the depot as 
we departed, and maile the train-sheds ring 
with ‘‘O Zion, laste! thy mission high ful- 
filling.’’ 

The greatest fact of the Hartford campaign 
was the announcement of the Auxiliary 
Towris Committee that eclio campaigns were 
set up for the whole’state of Connecticut. 
Team Three will always look back to New 
England “as absolutely the coldest weather 
and the warmest welcome of its experience. 

In an early issue of the Times I will write 
concerning the remarkable Boys’ Confer- 
ences held in these and other campaigns, 


and will also give our unique experience .at. 


Wichita, Kansas, where we followed a great 

** Billy’? Sunday revival. But I cannot close 

without saying that Pittsburgh has the honor 

so far with a total audience of men and older 

boys during the eight-day campaign of 36,000. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





A Woman Doctor 


w ick to see that Coffee Poison 
we Qa oo eee a talccmier tas 


A lady tells of a bad case of coffee | 


poisoning, and tells it in a way so simple 
and straightforward tbat literary skill 
could not improve it. 

‘‘I] had neuralgic headaches for 12 
years,” she says, ‘‘and have suffered 
untold agony: When I first began to 
have them I weighed 140 pounds, byt 
they brought me down to. 110. 

‘*I] went to many doctors, and the 
gave me only temporary relief. So 
suffered on, till one day a woman doctor 
advised me to drink Postum. She said 
I looked like I was coffee poisoned. 

**So I began to drink -Postum, and 
gained 15 pounds in the first few weeks, 
and am still gaining, but not so fast as 
at first. My headaches began to leave 
me after I had used Postum about two 
weeks—long enough, I expect, to get 
the coffee poison out of my system. 

** Now that a few months have passed 
since I began to use Postum, I can gladly 
say that I never know what a neuralgic 
headache is like any more, and it was 
nothing but Postum that relieved me. 

‘* Before I used Postum I never went 
out alone ; I would get bewildered and 
would not know which way to turn. 
Now I go alone and my head is as clear 
as a bell. My brain and nerves are 
stronger than they have been for years.” 
Name -given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek; Mich. 

** There’s a reason,” and itis explained 
in the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs: 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one from time to time. They 
are genuine, truce, and ‘full of human 
interest.* es 


the line? Here |’ 
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Always in Yellow Wrapper 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT ©O. 
IMPORTEKS, BOSTON 











Sold only in flat, eval betties— 
never in bulk. Your druggist has it. 


felin & Co. Sole Agents New York 
ee 





| Troubles, Hoarseness 
| relief in Bronchial, Asthmatic and Lung affec- 





_BROWN'S 


| BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Nothing excels this simple remedy for Throat 
and Coughs. Also gives 


tions. Free from opiates. Sixty years’ reputa- 


tion. Sold only. in boxes. le mailed free. 
JOHN L BROWN & SON, Maes. 
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Kntered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter “ 











Subscription Rates 


Sunday Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, ‘These rates include postage : 
$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 

[a addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

$ 1.50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $6.00, 

s One free. copy addi- 

Free Copies ional will be slowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 

ay ag hag —_ sent to any subscriber beyond the 


time by special request. 
Enough copies of any one tsaue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, wild 


be sent free upon application. 
Tne SuNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











' He's fost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO, . 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ther, If a housewife wants the 
octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctots, let her buy - 


SAPOLIO 








and easily keep every thing clean. 
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attri ee reek our 


pase er accents -L, ew ad COMPANY 
Address 4 











[Church Organs 


"Latest Approved Methods. Highest 


Grade Only. Established 1827. 











HASTINGS, MASS. 


Main Oflice and Works P. ©. Kendal Green, Mass. 
Hook- ch no Co. 


and vice and crime: 





jare the allies of the saloon. 











igtless ” Dypbicned, 
Yeye with . new 
Glass, wf ~~ 
a weit 8 mood 


COMMUNION SERVIOE. 09. 
buat bac Dearborn St., Dept.27, CHIGAGO 


\. CLASS P PINS 3: 


4 pysbeen pegares aot, Seely with r 
tractive prices mailed free upon 
request.‘ Either style of pins 
Munecared with any three letters and 

gures, one or two colers of enamel. Ster- 
ling silver, 25c. each; $2.90 doz.; Silverplate, roc. each; 
$2.00 doz. Bastian Bros.Co, Dept. ats chester, N.Y. 


When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday Schoot Times. 
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(The Young People’s 
~ “Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





: Sunday, “March 24, 19%2 
The Saloon and Its Allies (Hab. 2: 1-15). 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—The saloon's supporters (1 Cor. 6: 
64 : I-10). 


 EI-17). 
ise An wens) 





, 2 9, 10). 

‘TUES,—A sant of Soureoicn 6 (Psa. 
WED. —Idleness an al 

. THukrs.—The raed all 

- Frt.—Our neglect an ally (Jas, 

‘ Sar.—The saloon breed {Rom +; 





ah 39). 


Is the. municipality a sal ally? When? 


Give one reason why voters should vote. 
against the saloon. 











'HRISTIAN men who rent roperty for 
saloon purposes are allies of t he saloon, 

- and enemies, accordingly, of the own- 

ers ‘of all adjacent properties, ‘These men 
often excuse themselves for what: they are 
doing by the argument that they can get 
roper rent for their property by renting it 
ior saloon purposes, But they are not en- 
titled to such rent. What.right pave they 


| as‘Christian men. to, do wrong. for maney’s 


sake ? - Their saloons depreciate the value 


‘| of other properties-in the neighborhood, and 


they make possible all. the work.of ruin and 
devastation ‘and. impoverishment which the 
saloon carries on, . ; 


The saloon and crime and sin are great 
jallies.. .As much evil is planned in saloons 
as in. any other pone place. The saloon is 
the. haven,.of the, idler, the peace-breaker, 
‘the violator, of the law, the men who prey 
upon their fellows, Those who wish ‘to de- 
;bauch others find it the best place for their 
purpose. Saloons, are of gll- social dew. 
just as sin is, put no place i is mare congenial 
to the sin of ‘any particular social level than 
the saloon of thas same level. Is it pot 
4 allows the 
late raee-the natural 

biting places. for ' evil 


< 
The .patrons .of Saloons are, of course, 
their allies. Witholt them the saloons could 
not exist, - It is the money of their custom- 
ers which supports them, _ Whoever spends 
anything in a saloon helps to perpetuate it, 
and makes himself confederate with all that 
the saloon does and with all its other allies. 
~ 
The men who maintain social clubs of 
high standing where they can get on Sunday 
and: at any -time what liquor they want to 
drink are allies of the saloons, for the fre- 
quenter of the saloon contends that the 
saloon is to:-him what the club is to the rich, 
and that he has as much right to have a 
place to: drink as the rich man has, 





porsche and | 





The salaons have many hidden allies. The 
brewers who establish or support them in 
order to have a market for their beers, the 
politicians who finance them or back them 


| with other kinds: of help, the licensing au- 


thorities who altiply them, as well as the 
property owners who lease building to them, 
The parents 
who send children to the saloon for drink 
and thé men who treat their friends in them 
are allies. 


The saloon is nota social necessity. It 
is a drinking-place. Men go to it not for 
fellowship, but for liquor. The money spent 
on saloons would make the homes ot Hf 
who patronize the ‘saloons infinitely more 
attractive and wholesome social centers than 
the salogns: are or can ever be. 


Those-of us who treat the saloon.as a joke, 
who regard it, with all- its baleful. effects..as 
necessary and unavoidable, who call it the 
*‘poor man’s club,’’ and deem ourselves 
large-minded in allowing it to him, forget- 
ting the curse it is to his family and the eco- 


opportunity to pass upon it at the polls, who | 
do..not. work, and «pray to purge our ‘life of | 





one of its chief soucces Of pollation, —we ate | 
all, are we not, so far.allies of the saléon ? 


How does poverty help to feed the saloon? 


nomic waste it is to the nation, who: vote to | 
continue the institution when. we have .an | 
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15 cents tor samples of our latest, includ- 

a,complete copy of ‘** The Victor of Boz- 

* our new Easter Story and Song Service. 
Bo a gg pee ITH CO. 

West 36th Street, New York 

est Washington Street, Chicago. 
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“The Latest and Best 
translation. of the Scriptures’’ is. the 
unanimous opinion of the Biblical schol- 
ars with regard to the 





STANDARD 
BIBLE 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 


This version is used and recom- 
‘mended by Ministers, Superin- 
tendents, Sunday School Teach- 
érs and Leaders of Bible Study 
Classes, because it is more true 
to. the original and requires less explana- 
tion than any other. 


‘The American Standard Bible 
has now been before the public for ten. 
years abd continues to grow in popular 
favor faster than any translation before it 
ever did. ‘lhe demand is so great that the 
publishers have already made the entire 
bible in this version in eight sizes of type 
and over 200 styles of binding to meet every 
want. Prices, 35 cents upward. 
For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Booklet 

THOMAS WNELSOW & SONS 


Bible Publishers for the American Revision Committee 
381 A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


A 
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i a> hig 
PREB-—O ve q6-page catalogue 3 givine ilistra- 
tans full descriptions and a ofall the above, 
es our numerous Sunday-school ‘supplies. 


MacCalla & Co.,Inc. ,23Berst- 
FREE EASTER MUSIC 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. » Any Pastor, Superin- 


tendent,: or: Committee will -be ‘given Free S 















AMERICAN| 





' 1606 COMMERCE ' F, 
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Attefition, Yourlg People ‘ 


A dollar a day, for forty years, saved © 


and invested at 5%, as-it u- 
1 will create an estate of 

t net an income of $ 

year. i a 
The average man or woman quits the 


game’’ at sixty,dependent on his or 
no Fenitdres. thee is nota nay 
dent man or woman of si 


who didn’t hope to.make a ‘ ake 
pre day and ‘live happily ever 
er. ” 


Don’t wait for the fat years—let each. 
year bear its share of the burden. 


We have on hand at all times bonds 
of the soundest type, in large and 
small denominations, safe, consérva- 
tive investments yielding »attractive 
interest. Inquire about us of your” 
banker, ‘then write for our circular | 
No. 535. 


E. H. ROLLINS. & SONS, 
Investment Bonds 


Founded 1876 
Besten New York Chicago Denver . 
San Francisco 


Tue SANITARY TISHWASHER 


M and faa E 
Glassware; Stlver- 
Cleans and 
,} starilizes hes. with scalding sqap;suds 
and rinses them, bam removing.all 

. traces of food; grease, e' Hands de not 
touch water,. Nes labor, time, 
towels, bronksige. . "All metal—com- 
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most delicate tte 

ware di to § minutes. 
is 











. pact—stron mn i a lifetime. 

“.. Egcape on ry of dish- 

wees in Le s*of women 
W lowers in “out 


AN 


Deana Pane ey See Sra: 
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* ‘Bont 
@ Philoso: 
aed Beauty.” 
Agents wanted. 


ROBINSON MFG. CO.,: 267° Bids, Toledo, Oto 
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Services tor the a ies | A new feature! Don’t miss 

it! Menition'this ad. 1f you need a»Song Story ora 

Hall ‘Mack C. us, Sena toany of these addresses 

a ac 0. ag 018-28 Arch St., Phila. 

27 E. 22nd St. N York 

Adam Geibel Co. (4s 3. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Your Easter Offerin 

desire a large Easter offering?» The Inter- 

witional Di Pocket Ba Banks will bring | it. Write 


us’ for" Sescritive Vas % International Church 
Supply Co., -T. Bidg., Colambus, Ohio 


‘HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY. - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. , 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents, Send 
fora sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 























A NEW SONG SERVICE 
AN avENENG OF NG AND 


Fanny Grosey 


150. ’ 
$1.50 per dos. or $10 9 per 100, prepaid 


_ THE. BIGLOW & MAIN.CO., 
New York and Ghicago 











Habit Permanently Cor- 
rected. instruction edu- 
cational, accent, sys- 
Natural Speech — ° 

beating time, drawling, or tr:cks: Radorsed y clergy- 
a pecial summer classes forchildren. ‘I'rial Week 
Free. Reed School, 365 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


S"Pres OV AT HOME. . For terms, write 
Pres. C. J - Burton, Ph. D., Pea Ridge, Ark. 


"Efficiency engineering ‘in ‘the Sunday-school is 
just as needful as in a big manufacturing plant. 
“ MORE needful,” you say? Then send for 
a catalog of books that will show you how. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Wainut Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 







tematic, thorough. 



















.- .Books. Make ~~ 
Acceptable Easter Gifts 


We haye taken a few suggestive titles from our 
general catalog :> 


A Voice in the Night 

By Freperick Hatt. Mr. Harb bos ons some ef 
the most ogi and heart re 
Bible, and has given hen 2 a ah rand 6 Sharply dei dened 
reality for the modern reader 


most s ympathe tic, Seaeteatios’ cn th earl sos pally 
struggles of Bible men and women. ‘Thesé are thrill- 
ing pictures of human life in the — quite different 


from the ordinarily retold Bible ont. A beautiful 
gift book. 75 cents het, postpaid. 


Off the Rocks ~— 
- 


sea. 
sess a 
ance. witn 
net, 


deep 







* 899 pages: 


Meditations o on 1 the Apostles’ Creed 


+, B ook acd phate Gesgoes, D D.D. A devotional 
k rod nd ore Creed is accompa’ 
stive * meitation —devotional an 


i an t are placed the words of 
ie of ~ Se Ftp -y “Sear fioen —, on fine 
antique paper. 


Outdoors, oo 


and Nas the Chimney 


B arLes Mciivains.. A book for you folks 

or das tole who like to know the why of 

things noticed ¢very day in nature. Tiustated. 78 
postpaid. 


‘A oT 
White Christopher . 


By Annie TRUMBULL SLosson: author of +* Fishin 
Jimmy,’ * Sooees ell Lib,”’ etc, . Illustrations by 
Alice e Baitée S. eavy' ge paper. 


choice gift des 75 cents postpaid 
Simples from the Master’s Garden 


By Annie TRUMBULL Stosson, A series of short 
character sketches picturing people in humble walks 
of life who: silently teach great lessons. Illustrated ; 
gift-book ‘style; colored border on text page. $1. 00 
postpaid. 

Why not send for a descriptive list of The Sunda 
School Times “publications to-day? Address, Boo 
Department, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL’ TIMES ‘COMPANY 





1031 Walnut Stréct, - - Philadetohia, Pa. 





